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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Minister’s attention is now diverted 
to affairs. The Experts’ 
Report on Reparations has been almost universally 


received as a 


i oo Prime 
almost entirely foreign 


scientifie and document. It 


affords by far the b 


practical 
‘st opportunity there has yet been for 
2 settlement. 

in spite of the 


Even Germany has declared in its favour, 
attempts of the Nationalists to whip up 


feeling against it. The British Government, as Mr. 
MacDonald announced in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, have taken the extremely important step 
of declaring to other countries that Great Britain is 


willing to accept the Report in its entirety if others 
will do the same. with the 
muent of the Experts themselves that their scheme is 
an indivisible whole. In thus vigorously taking the 
lead Mr. Mac Donald is cert: iinly interpreting the wishes 
of practically thi If Great Britain does 
hot insist little or nothing will happen. M. Poincaré 
has repeated his old formula : has chosen this 
himent: ably moment to assert that the 
British ¢ no principles. But the best 
Beme to win is the uphill one, and we hope that Mr. 


This is in accordance state- 


whole nation. 
Trotsky 
inopportune 


Government have 














MacDonald will have the encouragement and help of 
every Englishman. 
* * + 


As for the negotiations with Soviet Russia which are 


now proceeding in London, Mr. MacDonald has made 
another good start. The delegates were received at 
the Foreign Office on Monday, when Mr. MacDonald 
spoke with an evident sense of responsibility as the 
representative of the whole nation. He did not mince 
words, though he was urbane as usual. He pointed 
out that unless people knew that contractual agree- 
ments would be “honoured to the last letter” 
they would risk nothing. ‘ Upon that all credit must 
depend.” He went on to say that though we recog- 


nized the right of the Sovict to set up any form of internal 
government which it pleased, we 
that Russia should refrain from countenancing, directly or 


regarded it as essential 


indirectly, in this country such propaganda as might be 
legitimate “* when internally inspired,” but was illegiti- 
mate. when controlled, and even financed from 
“It is my duty,” he to make it plain that the 
people in this country will require more on this head than 
formal undertakings.” Mr. MacDonald appealed 
* If we each 
shall go on to deceive the peoples we represent, 
by deceiving He felt that if the 
Conference failed it would probably impossible for 
this or any other British Government to repeat the 
attempt. 


abroad. 


added, ** 


Lastly, 


for frankness, begin by trying to deceive 
other, we 
and end ourselves.” 


be 


* ¥ * * 


M. Rakovsky, the the Soviet delegation, 
denounced the militarism of Europe, and declared that 
disarmament must be “ carried to the farthest possible 
limits.” We but unfortunately the history of 
Russian Communism has been largely a history of military 
M. Rakovsky added that the 
of a stable was that the Treaty 
should be revised. The Soviet Government 
that war would never be eliminated till economic life 
These 
might 
that a reconstruction of 
procure d 


leader of 


agree ; 
oppression, first condition 
peace of Versailles 
considered 
was 
reorganized on a Socialist basis. words were not 
happily chosen, as M. 
we hope that he did not mean 
all European communities must somehow be 
before peace was possible. That would only 


way of saying that Russian Communistie propaganda in 


Rakovsky mean—though 


be another 


However, we 


If 


to 


foreign countries could not be avoided. 
must hope that deeds will prove kinder than words. 
the fault, we undertake 


say, 


negotiations break down the 

will not be with this country. 
= * * * 

Contrary to confident the M.I.C.U.M. 

(French Control Mission of Factories and Mines) agree- 


expectations, 


ments, which lapsed on Tuesday, were renewed for two 
months. These last 
between the French Government and the German indus- 
trialists. By their means considerable deliveries in kind 
were made to France. At that time the German Govern- 
ment itself indemnified the industrialists for the goods 
they supplied under the agreement, but it had recently 
made it known that it could not. do so in the future. 
Thus it appeared that an impasse had been reached, for 


agreements were made autumn 
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the industrialists had always maintained that they were 
unable to make the deliveries from their own resources. 
The prospect of settlement opened up by the Dawes 
Report has, no doubt, been sufficient to obtain credits 
for the German industrialists with which to carry on 
for two months. German opinion has always attached 
very great importance to the publication of the Dawes 
Report before April 15th, when the M.1.C.U.M. treaties 
ran out, and it appears that it was justified in doing so. 
* * * * 

Another extraordinarily interesting piece of news, which 
comes from the Cologne Times correspondent, is that 
the extreme German Nationalist Party, the Deutsche 
Volkische Bloc (the German People’s Party), which had 
been prohibited from any activities in the occupied area, 
has suddenly received permission from the Rhineland 
High Commission both to put up candidates and to carry 
on election propaganda. We suggested last week that a 
victory for the extreme German Nationalists at the 
coming elections might suit M. Poincaré’s book very well, 
and prove the best election propaganda for the French 
Bloc National that could be imagined. But if the 
Deutsche Volkische Bloc had not been allowed to operate 
in the Rhineland a number of seats might have been lost 
to it. Would it be impious to suggest that this considera- 
tion weighed with M. Tirard, and with that august body, 
the Rhineland Commission ? 

* * x a 

The death of Herr Hugo Stinnes occurred by a strange 
coincidence but one day after the publication of the 
Dawes Committee Report, and thus if the Report marks 
the beginning of a new period of European affairs Stinnes’ 








to peace was a war which would not have been 

in this country. Mr. Jloyd George is to be blame: 

for his recklessly persistent support of the Greek re 

our opinion Lord Curzon made the best possible . ly 

in the circumstances. Teaty 
* * * A 


tolerate, 


On Friday, April 11th, Archbishop Cieplak, the Re 
Catholic Archbishop who has been imprisoned jn — 
for sixteen months by the Soviet authorities, reat 
Riga, having been unexpectedly released. According 
his own statement, which was published in the Daily ve) 
of Monday, he was kept for the greater part of his . 
prisonment in solitary confinement, and for the first fer 
weeks he was under sentence of death. When he i 
rel -ased he was handed a paper announcing his expuls 
from Russia, but bearing a visa which enabled him | 
enter Latvia. He was given neither money por fy, 
He is now travelling by way of Warsaw to Rome, whe 
he proposes to tell the Pope the story of his sufferings, 

* * * * 

The Report of the Government Committee on Housinp 
which was issued on Thursday, April 10th, outlines, 
great scheme of house building to be spread over fiftee 
years, and is designed to produce 2,500,000 houses 
maximum, and 1,760,000 as a minimum. — If the maximy 
were achieved an average of over 166,000 houses woy) 
he built each year. The Committee does not expert 
however, that anything like that figure would be reach 
at once. The aim is to start with 50,000 houses 


as 


| gradually to reach a maximum of 225,000 in a year, 1) 


“areer cnds exactly with those four strange, transitional | 


vears between the Armistice and the new epoch. During 
those four vears he came to the zenith of his power, and 
it was essentially the chaotic conditions of the time that 
gave him his great opportunity. He was essentially a 
narrow man, only able to use his opportunities for money- 
making in the narrowest sense of the word. He seems 
never really to have sought money for the power if 
brings : Ile 
controlled anything up to sixty newspapers and had a 
whole political party at his beck and call. But 


only power for the 1 oney it brought. 


as he 


had no real political motives he did nothing with them | 


except to enrich himself. A strange, semi-barbarous, 
remarkable man he may go down to history as a type 
of the post-War world, with its feverish activity, its lack 
of direction, its ignorance of ultimate aim. 

* * * * 

The Treaty of Lausanne was ratified in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, April 9th. Mr. Llovd George 
made an impassioned speech against the Treaty. It was 
obviously sincere but characteristically inaccurate. Lord 
Curzon, in a letter to the Times of Monday, satisfactorily 
disposed of Mr. Lloyd George’s two main allegations : 
(1) that the decision to invite the Greeks to Smyrna in 1919 
was the result of Foreign Office and Dominion advice, and 
(2) that the Dominions were treated in an unprecedented 
manner in the negotiation of the Lausanne Treaty. 
In considering the Treaty of Lausanne, it must be borne 
in mind that we were dealing with a very different 
Turkey from the Turkey of 1919. Immediately after 
the War we could have obtained practically any terms 
The failure to 
peace at once was primarily due to Allied preoccupation 
with the Versailles Treaty, the disruption of Turkey 


we wished. conclude a satisfactory 


hersell, French seeret dealings with her, and the in- 
decision of the United States with regard to the Armenian 
mandate, At Lausanne we were faced with a strong 


the Allies 


and the alternative 


Power. Wushed with vietory ; 


miilitary 


pat: nth 


were 


ana painfully disunited : 


Report is signed by Mr. W. H. Nicholls, of the Natio; 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, and Mp, | 
Barrow, of the National Federation of Building Tra 
Operatives. It will thus be seen that the scheme is lik 
to have the support of both Capital and Labour, as) 
This is a distinctly valuable point, though 
reflect t! 
the scheme promises practical security to the buildyy 


intended. 
cannot wonder at the agreement when we 
trade, both for employers and employed, for fift 
vears to come. Something like a Building Trust 
contemplated. 

- * % 

The Committee expresses the opinion that the o 
way to ensure the necessary co-ordination between 
employers, the operatives, the local authorities, and t 
Government, to up a National Housebuilding 
Committee. This Statutory Committee would be | 
supreme authority in regard to design and constructi 
the methods of obtaining tenders, of placing contrac! 
and of ensuring prompt settlement of accounts. — It isals 
recommended that contracts for building should be sprea 
over the largest number of employers, including the sma 
employer. So far so good. We agree that if there is! 
be Government control—and in the circumstances it} 
generally accepted as necessary—the control must } 
adequate. It must not be half-hearted. We do not wat’ 
to dogmatize on the matter, as Mr. Wheatley’s statement" 
which is expected on Wednesday after we have gone! 
press—-we go to press a day earlier than usual this week- 
may put a different complexion on everything. Wem 
say. however, that though it is satisfactory to find t! 
unions admitting that the number of men engaged 
the trade is insuflicient, they do not, in our opinion. ! 
nearly far enough when they recommend that apprenti 
should be admitted in the proportion of one to every thr 
the ag 


is set 


eraftsmen, and should be accepted up to 
20 vears instead of the usual 16 years. 
* * ** 

The truth is that the building industry 


There is no more erying nec 


under-manned, 
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== 
—_ 7 ° . 
_the shortage of them is a national scandal 


for houses i : ee em 
f | yet the unions have steadily set their faces against 
nt ee 
increase of workers except on the unions’ own terms. 
any - 

Under the 
ntices to become skilled, and even when 
guished workmen there will not be enough of them. Mean 


hile the great army of unemployed still walks the strects, 
Ww 5 ~ n 


they are 
appre " 


production of houses is miserably slow. 
the the nation the 
It is obvious that in a country where 


and the 
plain issue between needs of and 


interests of a class. 
real democratic principle prevailed, and where there was 
te . ‘ 
jess sectionalism and less sellishness, the unemployed in 
e 
thousands would be turned on at once to remedy the 
housé 


hortage of houses. Houseless and workless men are 
shortag 


alike being sacrificed to an aristocracy of Labour. 
my * * 4 

There is a good chance that the national shipyard 

lock-out will soon et to About 800 of the 


Southampton strikers have gone back, and there seem 


a aL! an end. 


This is due to the intervention on Tuesday of the General | 


(Council of the Trade Union Congress and also, no doubt, 
to the fact that the Cunard Company managed to get 
the ‘Mauretania ’ 
now received plenty of applications 
wish to refit her. The T.U.C. 
vote by an overwhelming majority for an immediat« 
' Meanwhile the ship- 


towed off to Cherbourg and have 


from men who 


induced the strikers to 


conference with the employers. 
building industry in the country seems to be less held 
up than might the 
vards can carry on for some time without the particular 
) Thus it be 


have been expected. Apparently 


Is to 


engineers Who have been locked out. 


hoped that the practical effect of the dispute will be | 


Iss serious than was at one time feared. 


*K a * * 


The situation in the mining industry is decidedly 


less threatening than it was some weeks ago. True, 
the miners have rejected the owners’ offer, but only by 
an extremely small majority. There voted against 


acceptance 335,650, for ace plance 322,392. 
against 16,258. When it taken into 
that the National Delegates’ Conference had sent the 


consideration 


IS 


owners’ terms to the men with a recommendation 


their refusal, and that such a refusal does not mean a 


strike but merely an application for an inquiry into the 


proposed scheme it will take some time for the | 


Here is a | 


to he obvious signs of weakening on the part of the others. | 


Majority i held before. 


for } 


logical addition to payment of Members, but he was not 
satisfied that the method proposed was the best. He 
| would prefer that a Committee should be appointed in 
| Throughout the debate the 


} hae: 
order to secure unanimity. 
preponderance of argument was certainly in favour of the 


| principle that it should be made possible for those who 
| represent distant constituencies to visit them as often 
as possible. The man who had to travel far has hitherto 
effect drawn Member. Mr. Austen 
| Chamberlain’s amendmen? was defea Mr. Trevelyan 


in lower pay as a 
ted. 
Thomson then moved that the proposal should be con- 
This also was defeated. Finally 


the Government's proposal was carried by 245 to 112. 


fined to third-class fares. 


a ok 

In the House of Commons on Friday, April 11th, Sir 
Kingsley Wood moved the second reading of his Bill to 
| establish six months of summer-time in cach year, from 
the first Sunday in April to the first Sunday in October. 
Most of the speakers were opposed to summer-time, 
Their speeches were in the nature of forlorn protests, for 
| summer-time is undoubtedly popular, and nobody now 
expects to see it abolished. The cow was made, as usual, 
the pretext for quite half the objections to summer-time. 
Never in the House of Commons has quite so much con- 
sideration for that indispensable animal been cxpressed 
much to the 
| interests of the cow came those of children, who were said 
to suffer 
And 
forgotten. Nevertheless, the second 3 


| by 169 votes to 129. 


nor so sensitive appreciation. Second 


from insuflicient sleep during summer-time. 


the interests of the theatrical profession were not 


‘cading was carried 


~ * * 


The death of Mr. A. LL. Smith. the Master of Balliol, 
last Saturday morning. in his 74 
| the best known, and we may say one of the most loved, 
of Oxford figures. Mr. A. L. Sinith became Master in 
1916, perhaps the most difficult moment in the 
He was a Master practically 


h vear. removes one of 


whole 

long history of Oxiford. 
| without undergraduates. but in three years time he was 
suddenly faced with 230 more than the college had ever 
It was on him that the task of preserving 
the continuity of Oxford life especially fell, and there is 
no doubt that he was one of the men who did most to 
preserve it, 


* * * x 


The Morning Post has been sold by Lady Bathurst 


whole conditions of the industry, we may allow ourselves to a body of influential Conservatives with whom the 


a certain optimism that a settlement after the inquiry | 


will be reached. 
is probably all to the good. 


of Northumberland is associated. They are 


Duke 


Indeed, that there should be an inquiry | ** determined to preserve the past traditions and policy 
oa | 
It is clear that many of the | 


of the paper. It is then intention to make the Morning 


miners felt that the owners had made them a fair offer. | Post in the presentation of its news, and the introduction 


If, however, the inquiry shows that the owners could go | of more modern methods, worthy in every way of its 


further, we trust that will do so. At any 


solution backed by the findings of an inquiry and taken 


as a strike ballot. 


they 


should h ive a 


| 
rate, a 


| 


| 


with the knowledge that it will mean Post. 
the national calamity of a stoppage of work if it is refused, | journals as well as those of the Centre. 


ereat tradition.” We trust that this change will mean 
no alteration in the policy and staff of the 
It is all to the good that we should have extremist 


The Morning 


Morning 


very fair chance of acceptance with the | Post is never dull, although it ts hard to take some of 


miners lits views very seriously. It almost always contrives to 
# “ * * oz. at ‘ ; 

make amusing or witty comments from its own point 

On Thursday, April 10th, the Commons, after a dis- | of view on public events. The Duke of Northumber- 
cussion of several hours. agreed that the travelling | land’s name should be sufficient guarantee that there 
expenses of Members to and from their constituencies | will be no backsliding to a more normal point of view, 
should be a national charge. Mr. William Graham, the | which would certainly destroy most of the character of 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, described the scheme | the paper. Besides, we are under a constant debt 


ol the Government for issuing vouchers for travel, and 
said that the approximate cost of the scheme would be 
“0,000 a vear. Mr. Austen Chamberlain did noi 


Ile declared that years ago 


resist 
the proposal on principle. 
he used to by 


but that he had changed his mind. Free journeys for 


Members visiting their constituencies might well be a 


| 
| 


¢ a strong opponent of payment of Members, | Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 


| 
| 





to the Morning Post for k ( ping a high stand ird in lite ra- 


ture and art, and in this respect too we trust there will be 
no change. 


a» a * * 


3 per cent. Julv 5, 
Wedne sday. 1023; 


ago, 103 };. 


1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on 


Thursday week, 102 


a year 
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OF THE 
DEALING WITH RUSSIA. 


N dealing with Russia the Prime Minister has followed 
and daring The ordinary 


TOPICS DAY. 


an original course. 


diplomatic method, sanctioned by long custom, would | ; - 
| what is a very reasonable probability 


-and disagreeable angles will be rubbed off the 


: ‘ ‘ : | fanatical Russians by > contac 
is a method of always keeping something up your sleeve | “ ‘ y the contact. 


have been to tell the Soviet Government that they could 
have, on terms, the recognition which they sought. That 


to bargain with 


at opportune moments. There is nothing to be said 
against such a method so long as it is pursued honourably 


a method of producing new points, | 


new claims and arguments designed to be conclusive, | W& Must admit that his speech to the Russian deleg 


and with a sincere desire to arrive at mutual satisfaction, | 


rather than at a conquest which leaves one side sore. 


The method is based on human nature, and it has often | 


served us very well when diplomacy has been in the hands 
But Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
preferred other ways. He dismissed from his mind the 
fact that the Russian rulers so obviously wanted recog- 
nition that they would be willing to pay a price for it, 
and would probably yield on all those many points where 


of scrupulous men. 


British demands are perfectly reasonable. 
recognizing the Soviet Government de jure without any 
conditions whatever. 

The negotiations are simply the means of giving a 
practical expression to that policy of recognition. After 
all, the difference between Mr. MacDonald’s policy and 
the policy of any other conceivable British Government 
is one of manner rather than of principle. We take it 
that any British Government would have recognized the 
Sovict Government for all practical purposes. Rumour 
says that Mr. Baldwin's Government had already prepared 
their plan of recognition. And if they did, that was only 
We dislike nearly everything for which 
believe in 


COMO scnse. 
the Russ 
recognition it does not mean that we have in any sense 
abated our horror of the cruelty and tyranny with which 
But to put it on the lowest 
grounds, it is an intense inconvenience to ourselves to 


ian Sovict stands, and because we 


the revolution was managed. 


keep a political or commercial boycott going. Such 
things have often been tried in the past, and they have 
always failed. Nor docs it answer to intervene in a 
forcign country in order to help one party against another, 


however deeply we may be convinced of the rightness 
f We 


of party, and of the wrongness of the other. 
intervencd in revolutionary France in order to help the 


ole 
victims of the revolution, and we succeeded not in helping 
them, | 
if they had been left alone, might well have fallen asunder. 
Many of those 
cnemics, because there is something deep down in human 


which mak 


it in uniting against us clements in France which, 
whom we went to befriend became our 


nature es a man forget logic, his own wrongs, 


and even his causes for gratitude, and feel nothing but 


He began by | 


resentment when he sees the ‘sacred soil” of his 

country being trodden by foreign soldiers. Forgetful 

of expericnee, we took sides in Russia with the 

White Armics against the Red. It was a cardinal 

miuistal 

From every point of view, then, both of principle and 

expediency, we weleome the policy of recognizing Russia. 

Jt would have been absurd to continue a haughty and 

obstinate poliey of non-recognition in view of the fact 

that the present Russian Government has held on to 

power longer (han any post-War Government. Although | 
it has held on to power and has indced established 

iisel! as firmly as any Government could, it has changed | 
i many of ; uspects, and we firmly believe that 


iter world and not by a forced 





———=— —_ 
seclusion that it will be compelled to change more I 
practice Communism has broken down and has ay 
way to what is called the New Economie Policy . 
policy which accepts the necessity of capitalism an) 
private trading even though it clings to the form ¥ 
State-ownership by leasing out various industries : 
private companies. Let us have as close a commercial 
contact as we possibly can with Russia, and trust a 
that the shar) 


More 


If we grant Mr. MacDonald’s bold and original premise 
‘ Lates 
His language was friendly 
and yet it was extraordinarily candid. He hid nothing 
that was in his mind. He expressed, although it wa, 
often done by polite implication rather than by a bruty 
assault of words, the fear that haunts us all—that th 
political fanaticism in Russia may be too strong ay 
that the desire to make the whole world a convert ; 
Communism may put blind zealotry in the Place of 
rational dealing. At all events, Mr. MacDonald left 
M. Rakovsky and his colleagues in no doubt as to why 
we expect and require. Unless Englishmen feel tha 
promises will be fulfilled, that debts will be scrupulous) 
paid, and that foreigners in Russia will enjoy an yw. 


on Monday was a model. 


questioned right to their property and to the securit 
of their persons, they will never set up between oursely« 
and Russia the 
credit flows. 
Without confidence and credit 
things-—nothing whatever will be accomplished. My 
Ramsay MacDonald, having treated 
positively engaging frankness, is entitled to expect 
return that the delegation shall deal with debts in 
businesslike and scientilic frame of We ha 
told too often that the Russian financiers ha 
discovered that the bill for injuries done to Russia wh 
Great Britain helped the White Armies exactly cancel 


conditions of confidence from whic) 
the two inseparal 


Russia _ with 


mind, 
been 


the debts which are due from Russia to us. That 
coincidence is too much of a miracle to be accepty 
It is precisely the kind of assertion which destn 
confidence at its birth. Russians should above a 
remember that British policy is bound to be guid 
by the average sentiment in this country. It is not 
question at all of what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's Gover 
ment might like to do even if Russia were perverse. T! 


f +} 


growth of trade depends upon the inclinations ot 
private trader. The Exports Credit Scheme and 

Trade Facilities Act, the Government 
might desire to work them for all they 


however much 


were wort! 
would avail nothing unless our traders were willing t 
make use of them. 

In the last resort public opinion here, upon wh 
everything turns, will be enormously intlu need by 
regard or the reverse which Russian agents here ma) 
have for their pledges about propaganda. M. Rakovshy 
told Mr. MacDonald plainly that the Sovict Goyernmer 
wanted to convert the world to Communism, and that 
their whole political conception of the future ol 
world depended upon that conversion. Of course, the 
can be no objection to M. Rakovsky or any other Com 
munist writing or saying in public what he thinks, bu" 
when there is a secret policy of fomenting trouble 
order to upset the existing order and support subvers!\ 
movements here with funds which come from nobed) 
knows where, and go nobody knows where, it 1s another 


matter altogether. That is the sort of action 


infuriates ordinary Englishmen; and would mean 
end once and for all to the attempted conciliation between 


the two countries. 


which 
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ee _ ~~ 
THE REPARATIONS REPORT. 

MHE Report of Generai Dawes’s Committee is like a 
I lifeboat that has just put off from the shore on a 

“ions attempt to rescue the sailors who have for so long 
4 a ling up distress signals from that poor old tramp, 
aay of which lies fast aground on Repa rations 
Rec a | seems very likely to break up under a fast 
Reel, ane : ‘ We, in England, are like Shee Geman 


sing sea of troubles. | 
ky itch the scene from the safety of the land, but 





folk who Wé : 
ost vital interests are bound up with the success 


whose 1 ; a . 
lifeboat’s enterprise and the salvation of the 


We watch the new Jaunched 


of the 
ship-wrecked sailors. 
iehoat, heart in mouth. as she meets the first great 


breakers of fear, hatred and suspicion that have these 
to years been pounding on that iron-bound coast. But | 
shoush we follow the fortunes of the attempt with the 
keenest anxiety, we must ex umine as critically and as 
minutely as we can the design of the craft that has put 
out, and the plan of rescuc that animates the attempt. 
The scheme which General Dawes’s Committee recom- | 
mends as capable of providing « solution of the repara- | 
tions problem seems to be divided intotwo distinct halves: 
(1) The estimate of what Germany is capable of paying, 
at various dates, and the outline of a system of financial 
oranizations Which can collect and pay this sum in marks 
into the Central German Bank. (2) The outline of an 
ganization which can transfer this sum into foreign 


urrencies and so make it available for the general pur- 
noses of the Allied Governments. And, it is implied, 
the second of these tasks is not less diffieult than the first. 
The mere fact of this separation of the problem is of the 
utmost importance, and in itself marks the Committec’s 


scientific attitude. 

On the first half of its scheme —the estimate of 
German capacity to pay, and the arrangements for | 
collection—the Committee has been vers definite. It 
takes as a basic hypothesis that Germany cannot pay in | 
any one year more than “the difference between the | 
maximum revenue (of the Budgct) and the minimum 
expenditure for (ee rmany s own needs.” When we | 


compare this with previous cstimates of reparations 


which were arrived at by the simple means of adding 
together the demands of the various Allies, without taking 
Germany's capacity into consideration at all, it will be 
seen how strikingly the experts’ sanity contrasts with | 
lour years of hysteria. But the experts have not left 
it of consideration the Allies’, and, of course, espec ially 
France's needs. By the unmitigated application of their 
basic principle they would come to the conclusion that 
Germany could pay very little for some time. For th« 
text two years they do not expect any budgetary surplus 
te, any “ difference between maximum revenue and the 


minimum expenditure for Germany's own needs.” Hence 


the Allies would get nothing for two years. But the | 
Allies would not hear of this. It is to cireumvent this 
impasse that the ¢ xperts have decided on the expedients 
% a foreign loan, and of the scheme for special shares in 
the German railways, which will together produce 1,000 | 
million gold marks for the Allies in the first year. 

As we have stated, in the second year also the experts 


expect no budgetary surplus —the only thing out of which | 


Germany can really pay. Hence they reckon that 
oD } 1 d 
1,220 million marks should be raised by Germany on hes 


railways and industries; this practically ameunts to an 
internal loan. In the third year they do expect their | 
lirst budgetary surplus, and this, with more special rec ipts 
from industry, will produce another 1,200 million marks 
lor the Allies. In the fourth year they expect that thi 


| 
| 
| 


‘on marks for the Allies. In the fifth year they expect | 





the budgetary surplus to have grown large enough for the 
maximum payment of 2,500 million marks a year, which 
will continue as the annual payment to the Allies until 
the total of reparations is liquidated. To sum up, 
the experts say that Germany will have nothing out of 
which to pay for two years, andvery little for another two 
years, but that the Allies must have something during 
that time, and that therefore the only conceivable way in 


| which they can get it. is for the Germans to anticipate 


their own solvency and raise both foreign and internal 
loans on their material assets. 

This is the voice of reason, sounding strange and 
unfamiliar in connexion with reparations, but it has 
only to be heard clearly in order to be absolutely con- 
vincing. The acceptance of the basic principle that 
Germany can pay only out of her budgetary surplus has, 
however, another inevitable consequence. One of the 
terms of reference of the Dawes Committee was ** to find 
measures to balance the German Budget.” But if the 
Budget is not balanced still less can there be a surplus out 


| of which to pay, and on the conditions requisite for 


the balancing of the Budget the Committee is quite 


| definite. The economic and fiscal unity of the Reich 


must be restored. ‘It is, however, our duty to point 
out clearly that these forecasts are based on the assump- 
tion that economic activity will be unhampered and 
unaffected by any foreign organization other than the 
controls herein provided. Consequently our plan is based 
upon the assumption that existing measures, in so far as 


| they hamper that activity, will be withdrawn or suffi- 


ciently modified so soon as Germany has put into execu- 
lion the plan recommended, and that they will not be 
reimposed except in case of flagrant failure to fulfil the 
conditions aceepted by common agreement.” Unless 
this is done the whole scheme falls to the ground, neither 
a forcign nor an internal loan can be raised, the railway 
shares will be valueless, and the expected budgetary 
surplus will not be realized. 

It is clear that the experts have placed their annual 
payments at the maximum that they consider possible 
in the most favourable circumstances. If all these 
favourable circumstances are not realized, if German 
if i} 


economic integrity is not completely restored, the 


forcign or industrial loans are not successfully floated, 


and if as a consequence the anticipated surpluses do not 


_ materialize, then what happens? Ifthe scale of payments 
is then reduced automatically, it obviously becomes 
! Ss = 


| Germany's interest to see that budgetary surpluses are 


not realized, and we get back to the old story of ** volun- 
tary bankruptcy.’ 


If, on the other hand, Germany is simply declared to 


| be * in default,” we get the old story of * sanctions ” and 


those expensive luxuries, “ productive pledges.” We 
suggest these dilliculttes only because they must inevitably 
oceur to any re ader of the Re port, We take it that the 
Comunittee itself does not consider that it has any other 
duty than to state how much a year Germany can pay, 


under specilie conditions, It has left to others the task 


of finding au inducement by which to make her pay, 


But let us assume for the moment that Germany will pay, 
and that into the reparations account at the Reichsbank, 
or al the new German Bank of Issue which the Committ 
proposes to establish, there will flow the annual sams which 
| the Committee has mentioned in its schedul It is then 
that the second hi lf ol thu Conmiittee s he port, that half 
which deals with the transfer of sums Ivine at the eredit 
) of the reparations account in marks mnto the curren y 
of the Allicd Governments, will come into operation, 
As it PCCOLMLZeS the extrenic co iplteation Ol this 
problem, the Committee has here mentioucd no specilie 
sums, Its report does not sa) ‘our Transter Coniunittee 
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shall sell so many million marks a year, and buy pounds 
or franes with them.” It simply lays it down that the 
Transfer Committee shall convert its credit account in 
the Reichsbank into pounds and franes as opportunity | 
offers, without flooding the market and making the mark 
waste paper again in the money market of the world. 
If, as the experts evidently contemplate, the Transfer 
Committee is not able to liquidate its account at the 
Reichsbank, by buying frances and pounds, as quickly as | 
money flows into that account from Germany in marks, 
then it is to let this account accumulate at the Reichsbank, 
and be used on short term loans within Germany. But 
should its credit account rise to 250 million pounds in marks, 
it must come to a decision by a two-thirds majority 
as to whether it will ask the German Government to reduce 
the payments into this account, or whether it will simply 
allow that account to go on accumulating, or, apparently, 
whether the actual scale of German payments is to be 
reduced. It will be seen that the Transfer Committce 
is a body, to put it mildly, of some importance. The 
experts say, in effect, * it is one thing to make Germany | 
pay money into the Reichsbank, and it is another to get 
that money transferred to the Allied Governments. But 
the difliculty of doing this second thing need not interfere | 
with the operation of the first thing.” The money can | 
be left to accumulate in Germany, to be transferred to the 
Allies as opportunity offers—-quite independently otf 
its collection. 


The next consideration which presents itself is, what 
conditions will in practice allow the Transfer Committee to 
conduct its operations and make its credit account at the 
Reichsbank available in franes and pounds for the Allied 
Governments ? We that the to this 
question is clear. Pounds and franes can be bought with 
marks and the exchange yet remain stable on only one 
condition, and that condition is that Germany should be 
selling more than she buys. For example, the Transfer 
Committee can hope to be able to transfer “x” marks 
into pounds and frances if Germany sells to the world at 
large “ x” marks worth of goods more than she buys. 
To be particular, if the Transfer Committee is to keep 
pace with the accumulations of its account at the Reichs- 
bank, it will have, ultimately, to transfer 2,500 million 
marks (125 million pounds) a year into pounds and franes. 
And it can do this only if Germany sells to the world 
125 million pounds worth of goods more than she buys 
in other words, if she has an active trade balance of 
125 million pounds. This proposition may not be strictly 
true of any single given year, but over a period of years 
Therefore doubt 
that it is true that reparations can only be paid in goods, 
Money is but the symbol of commodities, and if the 
transicer of money from country to country is not accom- 
panied by an exactly equivalent transfer of goods then 
the essential relation between the two is broken, and we 
experience the familiar phenomenon of violently thictu- 
ating foreign exchanges. Thus with the distant but yet 
possible prospect of annual reparation payments which 
the Dawes Report has opened up to us, all our old doubts 
of whether we really want reparations or not must be 
The whole machinery of the Transfer 
Committee is a clear indication of the always provable 
principle that if we wish to receive, for example, 100 
million pounds from Germany, we must be prepared to 
receive 100 million pounds worth of German goods. 
There is no conceivable escape from this dilemma, if 
indeed it is a dilemma. If we do not take the goods, the | 
Transfer Committee will not be able to transfer to us the 
money. If we take the goods we shall unquestionably 
not want to produce them here. This is no question of 
Free Trade or Protection, 





suppose answer 


it is unquestionably so. we cannot 





re-examined, 





The Free Trade argument 


| us 


would obviously be that if Germany sold isa ee 
. . ; . NM Millioy 
pounds of goods her purchasing power would be ieee. 
. . 7. : . ‘ Necreag 
by 100 million pounds. With this she would bur os 
. . POO 
from us and therefore our trade would not be in the 
But by hypothesis, this would not } te 
i 7 ; Aaa J€ SO in} 
present case, because the purchase money of the 100 rm; 
lion pounds worth of goods which she sold { sie 
not go to increasing her purchasing power, | 


injured, 


O US Ww 
rut merely 
swell reparation payments to ourselves and to the oth 
Allies. Germany would not be selling us the goods. hrs 
giving us them, or, as our Protectionists would « 
“dumping” them. And yet it must not be SUppow 
that this country does not need reparations; unquestj 
ably, if we received considerable and regular pene 
from Germany or from anyone else, our overburdey 
taxpayers could be relieved. . 
These considerations are evidently in the mind of iy 
J. A. Hobson, who contributed an illuminating letter | 
the Times on Saturday last on this subject. Mr, Hohy 
pointed out that if the Allies are really determined ;, 
receive reparations they must face the fact that they yyy 
receive them in goods, and that they must therefore ees. 
producing certain classes of goods in their own countris 
They must, for example, say, “ We will give ow ¢ 
workers a rest and take German steel in payment 
reparations.” But will any modern country conceiyyl 
assent to this sort of proposition for any one of ber jy. 
portant industries ? 
seem out of the question. 
premature, to 
problem is solved.” 


The idea has only to be Stated | 
So, after all, it would be. 
assert that “ the 


say, reparaty 


BIRTH CONTROL AND HYPOCRISY, 
By Junin THvxiry. 
os Battersea and Stepney local Health Authoritis 

- have recently applied to the Ministry of Heal 
for permission to give information and practical ad 
about birth control. The Ministry has replied that 
they do so, their grants will be discontinued. Much t! 
same thing has happened in North Kensington. 17 
first decisions were taken before the advent of the pres 
Government to power, but the same policy still appe: 
to remain in foree. 

This is in democratic England in A.p. 1924, not uw 
a theocracy enforcing its own canons of 
nor yet a military autocracy determined at all cs 
on cannon-fodder. 

I wonder very much what are t 
attitude. There cxist,so far as I am aware, two ki 
of argument against birth control. The 
nationalist’s, who sees in birth control something wht 
will gradually dry up the sources of population a 
leave the country behind in the race with more procreal 
nations. The second is that of the Church—offie 
so of the Roman Catholic Church, unoflicially (thouw 
some change is of recent years apparent) that of theb 
Churches. It is the mo 
thoug 


pnoulA 


moralit 


] 


he grounds for tl 


first is t 


the ministers of other 
argument: remove the check provided by the 


of 


of 
* consequences ” in the shape of another 
feed, and the population will plunge into sexual exe 
The strict Catholic goes further, and says that it is hum 
interference with the number of souls ordzined to 
brought into the world, but with that type of argm 
a secular civilization necd hardly fect itself called wy 
to contend. 

There are naturally a number of variations upon 
of these themes, but the themes remain the same. 1 
one concerns itself with population—the physica! result 





the other with morality—the spiritual results. 
* * ‘ * * 


Let us look for a moment at some of the facts. 
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Cambridge Circus or Leicester Square or one of 
— other City streets will convince anyone who 
8 his eyes open that the Ministry’s refusal is not 
a coherent policy. If it is really undesirable to 
knowledge and practice of birth control, 


a hu 
will k 


part of 








! ! cs 
suill by a virtue—nay. 


gpread the 
why not (it wou 
contraceptives 
allowing them 


ld be quite simple) forbid the sale of 


to flaunt themselves in the present mean 
ond dirty way ? The Ministry's action simply makes 
difficult for the poor, the timid and the modest 
1. while the rich and less squeamish 


P ) practise birth contro 
to pre 


it more 


do so already. 


But there is a further and more serious aspect of the | 


One of the most salient facts about recent 
rapid drop in the birth-rate 
within the last ecntury. This has been very marked 
* upper classes,”” especially in families of profes- 
sonal men and intellectuals, less so among skilled, much 
less among unskilled labourers, least so i the slums. 
This has undoubtedly been brought about chielly by 
Its result, although 


<ituation. 
population statistics is the 


in the 


the practice of contraception. 


certainly not so serious as writers like Dean Inge and | 


Professor MacBride seem to think it. is none the less 


certainly dysgenic : 
tion are, on the whole, multiplying less rapidly than the 


less desirable. 


These two facts alone seem to me to knock the bottom | 


wholly and completely out of the population argument. 
Birth control is being practised, and it is being practised 
more by the classes carrying better hereditary factors 
than by the less favoured sections of the population. 
The pre sent situation is wholly bad. 
in two ways 
through its equal practice by all classes. 
Remains the second, and the 
best to prevent 


The former 
is utterly impracticable. 
Ministry of Health is 
that. 

But there is still another point. Within wide limits, a 
decreased birth-rate is always compensated for by a 
decreased death-rate. Further, when children come 
like rabbits, not merely is infantile mortality high, but 
there is not enough moncy for adequate food or clothes, 
the quality suffers. 


doing its 


not enough time for care-—and 
Quantity of population versus quality of individuals— 
who would hesitate ? 


* x * * * ” 
A page from the book of onc of the voluntary birth 
control clinics, to which, mostly with doubts and timidity, 
mostly, too, with the approval of their husbands, working 


women come: 

“Mrs. A.. aged 44; 12 children born; 5 miscarriages, brought 
on deliberately. 

Mrs, B., aged 38; 12 children borin: “1 miscarriage ; now 
pregnant again. 

Mrs. C., aged 31: 7 children born ] dead: continuous backache. 

Mrs. X., aged 23; 5 children 3 dead. 

The weekly wages earned by the husbands of these women ar 
between £1 10s. and £2 10s. 6d.’ 


It 1S he r¢ 


argument, 


that we are brought up against the moral 
Shocked hands ar< 
classes” are told that if the y could only exercise more 
sclf-restraint they would not only lay up righteousness 
unto themselves, but also be spared these inconvenient 
consequences. When, however, the argument is exam- 
ined, it is 


secn to be no argument at all, but partly a 


contusion of thought, partly a conclusion from a false 


premise, 
It is a confusion of thoueht because self-restraint would 


more of a virtue—if birth control 


cre habitual: and it is. by many of its upholders at 
that i 


mis sexual pleasure 


and contraceptive literature, instead of 


the better elements in the popula- | 


It can be remedied 
by a total suppression of contraception or | 


raised, and the “ lower 


| itself in some way wrong and degrading unless associated 
with the deliberate purpose of procreation. 

| This is a difficult subject to discuss, but it is the tacit 
assumptions held by so many people on this ve ry point 
which stand in the way of advance. “ Profane love” is 
| in no way wrong nor degraded in itself ; but, just because 
it is so deeply rooted in us, so intimate, and so over- 
whelming, there is still a taboo upon it. All the important 
time or 


| 
} 


_ activities of life have had their taboos at on 
another, and sex is the last of the great taboos. 
How horrified was Blake at this attitude. He shrinks 
in incomprehension and dislike from those who make 
| a practice : 
| * Of calling that a hateful thing 
On which the soul unfolds her wing. 
| 


There are, of course, those who tell us that we should 
j eat only to live and not enjoy our food. But the sooner 
| this attitude to any of the natural activities of man is 
| recognised as a mental disease the better. 

If the Church as a whole opposes birth control, she 
will be making another of those mistakes which seem 
inevitable to religious organizations, and are repeated 
it will be oppos- 


; with great regularity as occasion offers 
ing an instrument of possible progress on the ground 
; that it is immoral. Almost of 
| man’s thought has been opposed as a Promethean pre- 
sumption, We have not to go back to Galileo or Giordano 
| Bruno, There are those living who remember the obloquy 
| heaped on the Darwinians, and we have only to cross 
| the Atlantic to see that spirit in action in the person of 
; Mr. Bryan and the Fundamentalists. 

With purely material inventions the opposition has 
not been so frequent, but when it comes to biological 


great extension 


every 


inventions which affect us personally and 
emotionally, as organisms find, as Mr. Haldane has 
pointed out in his amusing and stimulating little book 
Daedalus, that matters are very different. The invention 
1 of alcohol has brought the fanaticism of prohibition ; 
vaccination has its conscientious objectors, and out of 
When the use 
religious 
child- 


inventions 


we 


| bacteriology has grown anti-vivisection. 


| of chloroform was introduced, there were 

moralists who disapproved of its employment in 
| birth, as circumventing the Divine Curse on women. 
| There are even in the United States many denominational 
| colleges where the professors may not smoke. And now 


' . . . 
one of the very few big biological 


we have birth control 
inventions yet made, 

If people and Churches would only remember that the 
gifts of nature and the works of man are only good or 
| bad as we make good use or bad use of them! 


Luckily, however, if we are to judge by the recent 
discussions, there are now sigus of a really 


es Copec re 
‘d to such questions by 


| scientific temper being display« 
| a considerable body of Churchmen. 

| <A rational birth control would right the balance which 
| the differential birth-rate is upsetting; it would give a 
| chance of a reasonable existence to millions of women, 
| whose lives are now made a burden to them by a succes- 


sion of confinements breaking mm on an unending round 





| of domestic overwork; it would improve the physique 
of the children and give them a better chance in life ; 
and it would slow down the rate of our multiplication 
| so that we micht hope that our schemes for social im- 
provement would begin to catch up with the problems 
with which population increase is always presenting us. 
Meanwhile the Ministry of ILealth imal he worst of 
a bad business by an aggravating and futile ruling. And 
this Aa Labour Gove Phi il ! bik ! Ny W] tley 
* A petition to the Mir rot Fi as the question 
| js ben ‘ nized as i i i hi 
} M Atl jv O nd ] l Bt 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


[We go to church and we enter into an atmosphere of calm. The 
distilled wisdom of the ages is about us. The olde:t narratives of 
human history are read in our hearing, and through all familiarity 
of phrase the sincerity of the narrator forces itself upon us. The 
sense that we are at one with the singers of countless generations 
is an uplifting. VPaul’s exhortations stimulate our courage. In 
the teaching and the passion of the Gospels we follow the way of 
perfect life which leads to victory over death. All this may be 
possible in the closet. The sublimation of it may startle us as we 
walk along the streets. But the periodical withdrawal into these 
ancient houses of service, built with hands, helps us to dwell in 
houses not built with hands.—{The Diary of a Churchgoer. By 
Lord Courtney of Penwith.] 


» eee interesting articles of the Bishop of Norwich 
on the proposed revision of the Prayer-book, 
which have lately appeared in the Spectator, suggest 
that a free lay opinion on the subject may not be dis- 
tasteful. 
one for the sole disposal of the clergy. The 
is a national Society; the Prayer-book is a national 


possession which, having long passed into the common | 


thought and speech of Englishmen, is increasingly used, 
with without adaptation, in Nonconformist 
Chapels, and cannot be revised without the assent 
of the English Parliament. 

Yet one feels there is a difficulty. On the one hand, a 
section of the Church, advancing under the banner of 
self-government, would like more and more to subject 
her doctrine and formularies to purely eeclesiastical control, 
And, on the other, there is a laymen’s party which feels 
that this kind of Church bars them out. They would 
like to “ live for God,” as Tolstoy says, and they realize 
that in such a world as this the eremite’s faith is im- 
possible, is even a little absurd. Churchgoing to them 


or 





For neither in law nor in equity is the question | 
Church | 


is still, in the language of the Prayer-book, the most , 


“comfortable ” as well as the most sacred happening 
of the week; yet they have a suspicion that a merely 
devout attitude and temper are unwanted, or even 
resented, by a section of the clergy, unless and until they 
are joined to a greater definiteness about dogma than they 
feel or can profess. Therefore, even in their devotional 
intention, these people stand, like the publican, “ afar 
eff.’ And if the Prayer-book were pointed a little more 
in the direction of high sacramental doctrine, as the 
promoters of an alternative Communion Service desire, and 
the nine impassioned Anglo-Cathokes behind them intend, 
they would fear that a form of interdict had been passed 
on them. They would still be under the draw and urge 
of the spiritual life, but they would no ionger know where 
to go in order to satisfy it. Noneonformity chills, even 
repels, them. It is the individualist’s creed, and in 
religion at least these men are not individualists. Nor 
is it a suflicient answer to their objections to a new 
sacramental service that it will be optional, and that the 
worshipper (provided the parson and the majority of the 
congregation be willing) can still adhere to the old. 
In many parishes, in any case, the option will not be real, 
in others it will be a ground of bitter contention. And 
it is a fair conclusion that it will be the aim of our ardent 
and active mediaevalists to make the new service com- 
pulsory, and to constitute it, rather than the ‘“ Order 
for Morning Prayer,” the chief service for Sunday. 

But it may be asked, what right have such people as 
I have indicated to be regarded as members of the 
Anglican Church at all? Well, they have none, if the 
Church shuts her arms against them. They come to 
her by way of modern science, or philosophy, or the 
political life, much as Nicodemus came to her Master, 
and if their thought on these things be the cause of 
repulsion, they can be repelled. Take my 


Own case, 


Knowing my own character as I do, or think I do, I 
that any “ catastrophic ” 


disbelieve spiritual event 
t ? 








| 
| 
| 


| 


a 
such as the Mcthodistie “ conversion,” js likely 
happen to it. Though I believe in the Spiritual a 
of life, I disbelieve in. the possibility of professing ™ 
exact and coherent explanation of its mystery” ~ 
disbelieve in the doctrine and practice “of —* 
Sacramentalism, because it seems to me to sink re 
in materialism, in an when science 
link by link, the means of eseape from it, | disbelie, 
in (to me) unbelievable things like the Flood, and I 
dismiss from my mind incomprehensible things, like tip 
Virgin Birth. So in regard to the Bible as it is neal 
in Church, I dislike some things in it, like the demu, 
tory Psalms, if only because they are so like my material 
unregenerate self. And I stand aloof from others, ; 
as the Pauline conception of Christ, just 
as I am drawn to the Christ of the Gospels, 

Do such non-beliefs as these make me an anti-Christi, 
or a non-Christian? I do not think I live j 3 
Christian world, and though I do not live a good |i 
there, I cannot escape from it. 
me ; 


literg| 
igi Nn 


age is Weaving 


Suc 


in proporti 


so, 
Its institutions surrou 
its ideal morality is the one to which | 
its criticism of life seems to me an essentially living » 
for it strikes the worldliness of London at precisely th, 
same angle as it struck the worldliness of J rusale 


aspire 
aspit 


and its psychology seems to freshen with every yoy 
research that science makes into the outer and the it 

So that even if I desire to leg 
Christianity, it will not leave me. 


character of man. 


It is as an aid to this inevitable reattachment of thy 
modern man to religion that the value, I had almost s; 
the necessity, of the Anglican Chureh, and its broad 
more inclusive formularies, in. The Englis 
Church of to-day still offers an open door to all those wi 


comics 


regard religion as a thing of spirit and life, not a mete. 
physic; a means of common profession and aspiration, 
not merely of intensive spiritual culture. That it is 4 
perfect organ of this spiritual aspiration no one e 
assert, or that its service is always at its best (as if t! 
Bible, or Shakespeare, or anything to which man’s thought 
or hand gives expression, were always at their best!) 
But its liturgy is a noble invocation of the finest in ma 

of his charity ; his power to forgive the injuries of other 
as he hopes to be forgiven his own; of his wish for seli 
amendment, for escape from his besetting sins of prid 
malice, envy, and that unimaginative hardness whi 
is perhaps his worst fault; of his aspiration aft 
truth ; ot the 
his will, and its final surrender to the Will of God, and 
of the promise, as the fruit of that surrender, of a mystica 
though not inapprehensible, peace in the soul. 


of his active benevolenee ; freedom 


This is the spiritual stuff out of which have be 
fashioned immortal things like the Litany, the Collec 
for Peace, St. Chrysostom’s Prayer, the Prayer for a 
the Exhortations in 
Communion Service, and the Evening Collect. And millions 
of English men and women, gentle and simple, ha\ 
joined in these petitions for hundreds of years—schoo! 
boys dismissed with them into the twilight of wint 
afternoons, unlearned folk in country churches, learnet 
ones in college chapels, all sorts and conditions of people 
either as part of thcir spiritual routine or in some intens 
and decisive moment of personal or national exp rience. 
Doubtless they tend here and there to be a little tempor 
in tone, a little naive in expression. The modern English: 
man no longer prays for rain or fine weather, or even lt 
victory in war; at least he has ceased to pray for thea 
ex animo since he got to know that the God of the univers 
is more and greater than a kind of Englishman's Zev. 
The religious consciousness has gone on and carried hit 
to higher levels. 

But if in these wants and aspirations there is a moder" 


sorts and conditions of men, 
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; for the revision of the forms of the Prayer-book, 
Vv case C — . te ea it an . a Pl r Yr . r 
: to there is surely none for the kind of revision which the NEWS OF NAPOLEON, 
Origin rhe ee al for an alternative C unior 
the proposal for an alternative Communion ae ; 
Ng ay authors of the We. : $f we cannot move at & single TOLUMES have been written about the weeks 
i ~ wine have In nunda. a ‘ glare ae aS: , . r 
ea Service have ah tia al which elapsed between the defeat of Napoleon 
} . ) to the tremendous, perhaps the awful, idea o ; : le 
litera} stride up 'O- veals. we shall certainly not move at Waterloo and his departure for St. Helena. The 
i 1 ‘ yence reveals, shi ert: i Sed . ; 
eligion God that —n i the Breviary. One can appreciate débacle of the Emperor, out-manoeuvred and out- 
the 7 > Missal ric : ary. é i é : : = ‘ 
AVing hack to the the Prayer-book for its repetitions, its matched at last, his flight with the tears running down 
_o Hel rf) 1c ayer- ? ; . ; : : eee 
eliey; the criticism © : “phe : ‘asional | his pallid cheeks, his four days of gloom at Malmaison, 
nechanical use of the Scriptures, and its occasiona : Pie “yoo mK, 8 ; ; 
and | rather 1 : ' lacc, | his humiliating dismissal from France, his arrival at 
| in some of the ¢ ollects, to the commonplace. : _° : ; ; 
KE the drop, : : . . ; Mr. Shaw | Rochefort, his passing from the French brig to the 
- +e noblest language is of the kind fit, as Mr. Shaw a j 7 _—a a 
5 Teal jf its 1 a a ae Q i aiaelaalll British ship, the last shouts of “ Vive ] Kmpereur 
ce said, to be read only in Chureh or on the eternal | bi , cage el a 
une ONCE SAMs “ ; ‘ . |’ dying away as é r ” as é are 4 
ni hills,” it docs miss the devotional privacy, the intense | . aa mon ny yor ae A Ww ul as his boat ne aban t a 
hs ais tration of the spiritual powers, and the rich varicty ee these things have been again an 
su concent: . 2 oe again recorded. 
f appeal to them, at which the Roman Liturgy aims, | “5 
Drtlon " * re is nothing in it to touch the ardour of the | In the same manner the great scene in the Basque 
and there mings s ; : : 
: assioned lovers to whom we owe the wonderful | Roads on July 15th has been described and re-described 
isti npas: ne 
re re bic Ritual.* Ifere, indeed, one sees the Christian on shore most of the towns already hoisting the 
i Mozarabic au. , , a eee 
ms I striving to rend the veil that conceals the mystery | Bourbon flag, the Bay of Biscay swept by British cruisers, 
hig soul $ th ; . . . P i 2 * * 
d f Divine Love. But we are moderns, the veil has re- the ‘ Bellerophon’ lying off the main channel, the 
vel] th - . - ce | ‘ . . ‘ . *. . . . . . 
; eceended on us. and the attempt to penetrate it with | Myrmidon ’ and the * Slaney ’ in position on cither sides 
Dir cesee ==? ‘ | i. F . . 
pu h guides as the author of the Athanasian Creed makes | corvette watching each of the diflicult outlets on the 
such g i gies , . : re a ape 
" the end for dishonesty. This, in effect, is what the | north and south, and in the midst, on board the * Saale,’ 
; m , : ee es 4 ? i . - . ° 
y | Revisionists are after. They are not content with | opposite the mouth of the Charente, Napoleon making 
a Cranmer’s magnificent work of editorship, which, while and rejecting plan after plan of escape, until at dawn, 
1) ‘ . ™ ~ : . ° —- 
it bears clear witness to the past, has shaped our Prayer- | on the 15th, this last hope was extinguished by the 
lr © e . 2 . . . . 
’ hook into an indelible landmark of religious liberty. | appearance in the offing of Admiral Hotham’s flagship, 


| the * Superb.’ 


Thev would like to cut out the large and noble contribu- 
; As presented in the records of some of those most 


s 


tion which Luther and the Reformers, English and German. 
ft] ger ws ; 
made to it, leaving an almost uninterrupted return track, | concerned the picture of the ex-Emperor in the clutch 





7 mavbe through the First Prayer-book of Mdward VI. | of circumstance is not unattractive. He is shown to us 
p to the mediaeval formularies, and their metaphysical | as “a remarkably strong, well-built man,’ dressed in 
" explanations and comments. the green uniform with gold and searlet facines of a 
xplanation g ' 
Wi ° sa ° ' ° ° ° 
Here, then, the medern mind joins issue. It knows | colonel, and making, during that strange interlude 
to. i . sll 
ri that, while nothing goes back, there is a long work of | between two shores and two phases, what can only be 
LO - . . . . . . 
exploration to be done before we again attain one of those | termed a suecession of personal conquests. 
1s ‘ . . . | om . ‘ ; : 
‘ halting-places of the human spirit at which the Reformers | Phe whole crew of the * Bellerophon’ are said to have 
Ca . . ° . ° } » ° . 
4 arrived. In the meantime it seems an act of wisdom to | been fascinated by him. 
, > tres thy ‘ » Ihe . j re | 6s , 3 . ‘sc 
¥ keep the treasure they have handed down to us in the Well,” they are reported to have exclaimed, “ they 
st) beautiful casket they designed. For to many the finest | may abase that man as much as they please, but if the 
thing about the Praver-book is its tendency, as a whole, | people of England knew him as we do, they would not 
hy not to seck to express the inexpressible, not to lay down | touch a hair of his head. 
ial pesitions. but rather—every avenue of thought having fw: . ‘a 
scl — me : | 7 oa ‘ 2 "be par This opinion, it is stated, was shared by the crew of 
enexplored, and every means of positive faith exhar . 6 . . ‘ : 4 
rid aS ty et . oye — erage | another ship. He is a fine fellow,” they are said to 
; still to leave free scope for new disclosures of the ‘6 ‘eae fate 
hi ee ‘ ‘ ft | have agreed, ‘* and does not deserve his fate. 
Infinite Knowledge and Compassion. Thus knowledge | 
ft Sa aia . : 4+: .+.| Officers as well as men were charmed. After one or 
of God’s truth is daily prayed for as the Christian’s ‘ on barre 
1 ; ani eG . | two short interviews the inveteracy ” of captains and 
highest good, but not as if it were already within his af Oe - a fg Si 
al of Sg OE Ra ra eager ‘ a: op | even admirals * oozed out of them. Lord Keith de- 
) grasp, and ** Life Everlasting ” as the crown of his life | ~, : Pa Sige a 3 
ea . abe . . clared that had the ex-Empcror met the Prince Regent, 
onearth, but not as his certain inheritance and possession. | the ¢ “1 half ld | fr il 
are ; oy ; lthe two in half-an-hour would have been friendly. 
It is this reticence, this humility of tone and attitude, | Nothi ; a neil ’ 
7 . : ; ‘ " rr othing seems to have occurred on the 16th to mar 
which, more than anything clse keeps the National © 
} > a) b ws « ‘ é = 
. Church in touch with the times. It is useless to say | check this i NE A ss. W ne ig = mate 
. “ . | . = arr . ‘ oO . »* Super » ** aree 
that it amounts to an abandonment of the Catholic | the guest arrived ongsid the = toned “> . ‘tg 
position. Kor a Chureh which cannot explain herself to of the Bellerophon.” A : - Hang “4 “s poe 
: j i . Ps ae ince ; arter-deck > Gener: ‘tre é 
: the intelligence of man, and take account of its growth, IS | arenas Fas ed on the ™ art rs Uy ” : : ™ a _ -_ eg 
- hot in the largest sense of the word a Catholie Church the Emperor, and was r¢ ceived by Admi : tham with 
Do Fat all. H. W. MAssincuaw | all but regal honours. After this, at his own request, 
ite ——_— ——— | all the officers on board were presented to him, and no 
°F >) fo ‘ pie i ‘ollee for i s . onday - od hd 
ie ‘ erage k xample, this Collect for Matins on the Monday unsuitable deeds or words are chronicled as having 
n Holy eek : : en 
le, “Arise, O Lord, not from sleep, not from place, not from time, | disturbed the ceremony. That unpresentable under- 
ust F )) infinite and eternal Watch ; that since many persecute, many | currents of feeling were there, however, is proved by the 
. harass lhy little floek, Thou, our Redeemer and Defender, wouldst : , , “aan % , 
iM | fact that one of the officers went straight from the recep- 


be present as our Hope in the storm, our Shelter in the heat, and 
tread under foot the fierceness and the evil councils of them that | tion to his own cabin, sat down there with pen, ink and 
rise up against us, and scatter the collected thousands of them 
that surround us.” 

jor Or this :— 

“ Christ, the Son of God, who, in the extremity of Thy Passion, 





paper, and, within a few yards of his subject, wrote, 
with dashes instead of stops, as follows :— 


rs hadst gall and vinegar given Thee to drink by the Jews, grant to = Superb, Basque Roads. 

- us that, by this the bitterness which Thou didst taste for us, we may 16th Julv, 1815. 

us, be made joyful by drinking of the river of Thy pleasures; to the | : 

‘im end that both the bitterness of Thy death may increase the swectness ' You will be surprised my dear friend when I tell you 


of our love, and the power of Thy resurrection may manifest to us | 
*n its perfect beauty the promised glory of Thy Face.” 
[See Dr. Neale’s Essays on Liturgiology and Church History.] | 


that at this moment we have no less a personage on board 
than Napoleon Bonaparte, who has thrown himself on 
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the mercy of the Prince Regent—he had been at Rochefort 
for these ten or twelve days past, and I fancy finding 
himself hard pressed by the Troops of Louis adopted what 
he conceived the surest method of preserving his life, 
finding all means of escape to America cut off by the 
* Bellerophon’ being at anchor here—he sent on board 
her Savary Duke of Rovigo, who after endeavouring to 
persuade Capt. Maitland of that ship to permit him to 
pass in two Frigates for the United States, urging the 
mischief which Napoleon had it still in his power to 
commit by throwing himself at the head of a Considerable 
Army which still adhered to him—but finding that could 
not be permitted, he forwarded a despatch to Admiral 
Hotham, off the Island of Hedic, where the ‘ Superb’ 
was anchored, and from whence we instantly proceeded 
to this place—however, the Emperor finding it necessary 
tomove from the French Frigate as quick as possible, had on 
the morning of our arrival gone on board the * Bellerophon’ 
with those of his Suite who had adhered to him, consisting of 
the Duke of Rovigo—Count Bertrand— Generals Allemand 
and Lascop, I believe Madame Bertrand and another 
lady—with several domesticks, guards, &¢c.—immedi- 
ately on our Anchoring Bonaparte sent Bertrand to wait 
on the Admiral and ask him to dinner, with which he 
complied yesterday, and this morning Napoleon has 
returned the visit and is now at breakfast—we have all 
been presented to him—and had our fill of gazing at this 
most extraordinary man who has filled the world with 
wonder and with crimes for so many years past—we are 
all amazed at the Circumstance, which we can hardly 
credit of having such a wonderful man on board—but 
really to me there is nothing extraordinary in his appear- 
ance farther than that I think his Countenance tobethe 
most diaboliec one I ever cast my eyes on—he is a man 
of about 5 feet 7—very fat—a round, dark, sallow face, 
with certainly a penetrating cye-—but a most ungraceful 
figure—and to appearance nothing about him which can 
account for this strange infatuation of so many millions 
of people being led by him for so many years—he has 
been treated witha great deal of respect by our Admiral 

the yards were manned to receive him, the whole Ship’s 
Company at their Quarters, and in short with every 
attention which could have been paid to a Prince of the 
Blood, except saluting. He must surely feel, if he has 
any feelings, the magnanimity of the British English 
Character—in receiving somuch respect after the horrible 
Scenes of Villainy of which he has been the Author and the 
unceasing efforts he made to humble us—he expresses 
a great wish to be permitted to live in England, under 
the protection of the laws of the Country of which he says 
he will be a very peaceable inhabitant, but I hope to 
God the English Government will never suffer such a 
character to be at large in the country—nothing can 
entitle him to be treated with so much humanity—but if 
he does remain there the Tower is the only place of safety 
for him—unless he is sent to the Island of St. Helena——- 
He and his adherents still entertain strong hopes that 
young Napoleon will, in the course of a few years, be 
placed on the Throne of France——and that it is impossible 
the Bourbons will ever be allowed long to Reign—I 
have no doubt that the vast proportion of the inhabitants 
of the country are against them, and it is only by the 
most coercive measures that Louis can retain his crown, 
by bringing to instant and condign punishment the nest 
of Traitors who have betrayed himand upheld this Monster 
so long—-it appears such will be the case--and it ought 
to be done while the Allied force is in the Country—the 
White Flag now flies over the whole Coast. and the Two 
Frigates which yesterday had the tri-coloured Jag have 
now that of Louis-—but still, the whole Country, about 


: pon ee ee ae } ; ; 
thi . particularly [ifegibl pisinae ti ' the 





—<—— 
inhabitants are continually putting one anotherto death 
most justly is the whole nation punished for their Cri ® 
and the enormities of which they have been Pi 
almost every Country in Europe—I only regret that © 
has not suffered the fate of Moscow, and that SO “en 
lenity has been shown to the Inhabitants of th 
receptacle of all that is infamous—”’ 

At this point the writer seems to have paused {j 
breath. From what follows one gathers that he left i. 
cabin to reconnoitre, and even was present for a tne 
in the immediate entourage. One gathers, also, that he 
had some interest, either personal or vicarious, jn the 
Emerald Isle, and that while he remained adamant 
towards the fascinations of the “ Ci-devant Emperor 
he was not altogether impervious to other charms, 

He continues :--- 


ay 


“ The Ci-devant Emperor is still here, and I shall hy, 
another view of him—he appears quite easy on this occasion 
and meets his fate with a great deal of sang-froid 
but all his people are particularly anxious to knoy jy 
what manner he will be treated by our Governmen 
Madame Bertrand very much so. 
woman, and by-the-by a native of Lreland Bonapart 
laughs and jests occasionally, but to me his Mirth appean 
to be forced- 
enance the malignity of a demon—thank God we hy 
him secure—and it will be the fault of England if ey, 
he troubles the World again—the Duke of Rovigy js 
fine-looking fellow as well as Bertrand, cither of who, 
would have struck me to be the Emperor rather tha 
Napoleon— Joseph, we understand, is hereabout sony 
where—Our Admiral 
looks indeed like a Prince, and he is everything he looks 
certainly a very superior character 
you could see this wonderful being-- we 
afraid that the * Bellerophon’ would hay« 
affording us that opportunity-—she will sail for England 
to-day-—when his fate will be decided 

The letter closes with warm greetings and message 
which show that this vindictive enemy can be a gener 
and loyal friend. It is addressed to a house, now vanished 
in Lauriston Place, Edinburgh, where it doubtless mad 
its private splash amid a spate of public bulletins. 0 
another July day it was discovered in a Fifeshire atty 
sere and vellow after a hundred and seven years of limly 
but even more interesting perhaps than when it was firs 
opened. And this not writer, now 
limbo himself, but because, unlike him, the world has 
not “had its fill of gazing” on the “ dark and sallov 
Countenance” so clearly seen between the dashes ani 
damnations, 


She is a very fiy 


and you can easily perceive in his couy 


good compared to Bonapar 
[ wish, my dea 
were all mu 


gone without 


because of its 


JANET LAINE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

HOW TO STOP STRIKES. 
[To the Editor of the Specra ror. | 


Sir,—The weapon of the strike has become a gross abuse | 
the rights of personal liberty, and threatens the very existent 
of the nation. Yet successive Governments have failed ¥ 
legislate against it. 

The things which should be abolished by Act of Parliamet! 
are, of course, well known. 

No strike to be permitted without, first : 


LETTERS 


(a) A seeret ballot on Parliamentary Jines to ascertain © 
real wishes of the members of the Union. 

(b) .\ two-thirds majority of the total membership must! 
established to give the right to strike. 

(c) The total abolition under any circumstances of © 
sympathetic strike. 

(d) No“ picketing ” under any circumstances to be allowee 
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right of any man to work overtime if he so desires, 
() = The accompanying provision that the Union to 
which he belongs shall be debarred from dismissing 
such an one from membership. — 
Trades Union funds to be administered in the true 
interests of the members, and for trade ends, and not 
squandered, as now, on political propaganda. rhe 
Political Fund to be kept quite distinct, and to be 
supported by a purely voluntary subscription, and not 
as now taken from the gencral resources. 
All strikes illegal unless issues are submitted first to 


U 


(g) All Stris 

arbitration. | | 
}) Trades Unions, and the other party or parties, if they 
. accept arbitration, to be bound to observe the finding. 


These are a few of the clauses of a Bill which I should 
ntitle “* The Restoration of the Liberties of the People Bill, 
alternatively, “The Limitation of the Trade Unions 
Jvranny Bill,” which last is, perhaps, the more appropriate. 
“AML very well,” says the politician, “I agree! But 
nd by what penalties do you propose to enforce it ?° 





ow a 
That is the crux of the whole maticr ; but, after ten years 
f this question, and a close examination of every plan 


study 0 
{ could think of, T have at length arrived at the deliberate 


onclusion that the following is the way-—and the only way 


to deal with it. 

[ will call my scheme “* The Chart Book System.” It would 
operate thus : every member of the nation would be com- 
pelled by Act of Parliament to be in possession of this book 


within a certain date of its issue-—subject, of course, to 
illness. the duties of the services, foreign domicile and the like. 
"his hook would have to be filled in under its various headings 
of name, sex, age, date and place of birth. Address, 
trade, industry, profession, occupation, where and by whom 
employed. Whether married or single, number of children 
(if any), &e. These personal details would be supplemented 
by the subject's industrial chronicle. Date of beginning 
work at present place. Name and address of employer. 
Date of break in consecutive employment. The reason for 
cessation. Length of absence. Date of return to occupation, 
Remarks. If dismissed—why ? These books, as regards 
the diary of employment, to be filled in by the employer, and 
given back to the man or woman at election time, or when 
they cease working consecutively, or entirely, at the works 
or business place where such may be employed. No em- 
ployer to engage any man or woman who does not produce | 
his “Chart Book” in accordance with regulations. The 
labour Exchanges would be responsible for keeping these 
books in duplicate, written up to date. Livery book would 
have its oflicial (Government) number when issued. If anyone 
leaves his or her work, and also the district, the book will be 
lilled in as required and signed by :-— | 





(a) The employer. 

(6) The Labour Exchange. 

The latter would forward the duplicate book to the Labour 
Exchange in the district to which the owner is going. On 
feath the book to be delivered to the ofiicial responsible for 
the issue of an order for interment before the same can receive 
due sanction. The book would then be sent to the Labour 
Exchange holding the duplicate, with the word ‘ dead” 
written across the cover, when, after being kept a certain time, 





It would be ck stroved. 


Kvery elector must produce his or her book for the ballot 


clerk's inspection before a voting paper is issued. Now let 
us suppose John Smith, tram conductor, presents himself | 
to exercise his franchise. Mr. Jones, the clerk, examines the 
book, ** Hullo.’ he says, “ this won't do, my friend; you 
cant vote!” * Why?” asks Smith. “ Surely you know 
that any man who engages in a strike after his Union has 
submitted the issue to arbitration, and then refuses to abide 


by the decision, or anyone who engages in a sympathetic 


strike, or who has been found guilty of any other offence 
agunst the * L.T.U.T! Aet, is automatically deprived of 
the franchise for two years? Sorry, but I cannot give you 
4 pape rt.” 


This, Sir, T eontend, is the only way of compelling obedience 
to such an Act as I suggest. Its advantage is that it acts 
automatically. It makes no distinction between people of 
any class. If electors will not obey the law of the land, 
they are Clearly utterly unfit to exercise the Act which sends 
the law-makers to Parliament. If they choose to disfranchise 





themselves, Iet them do it ; that is their look out, and they 
must please themselves. 

That such a book as I suggest could be most valuable 
in every respect, to mention only two—a record of the 
deserving and undeserving man or woman, and a complete 
tabulation of those engaged in the various trades, industries 
and occupations—must be apparent to anyone who gives 
the matter a moment's thought. We have in the course of 
our great ond chequered past successively faced and fought 
the tyranny of Ministers, Kings and the Church, and wen 
and kept our liberties from each in turn. We are row con- 
fronted with the same foe in a difierent guise. I refuse to 
believe that the spirit with which as a nation we met and 
vanquished our enemies of the past is any less capable of 
carrying the present battle which lies before us now to an 
equally triumphant issue—a victory of right against wrong. 
—I an, Sir, &c., X. 

London. 


THE EQUALITY OF PARENTS. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTatToR.| 
Sir,—As in your issue of April 12th you were good enough 
to refer to my Times letter on the Guardianship of Infants 
Bill, may I briefly deal with the vital issue that is at stake? 
In doing so, I confess to an attempt to convince you that 
your approval of the principle of this Bill is premature. 

The reasons why our law regards the father as head of the 
family are two: (1) To impose upon him definite respon- 
sibilities in the interests of the children and of family life 
generally. All talk of “rights” is fallacious. ‘Ihe present 
Bill is the result of agitation by the ‘Six Point Group” 
and other organizations of women whose whole outlook on 
these questions is warped by an obsession as to * equal 
rights.’ If fathers and mothers are made joint guardians, 
the children will suffer because it will be impossible to enforce 
the law against either. In my Times letter I drew attention 
to the difliculties that have arisen under the Biths Regis- 
tration Act, 1874, under which both parents have cqual 
responsibilities. So great are these difficulties that in 1907 
a Liberal Government, when providing for a fresh kind 
of registration, placed the duty upen the father and not 
the mother. Yet because this Act of 1807 made the doctor 
or midwife equally responsible with the father, it also has 
-aused difficulties. The trouble lics in the adoption of the 
unsound principle of placing responsibilities on two persons 
jointly. The new Bill proposes that fathers and mothers 
shall be jointly responsible in everything. With our experi- 
ence in the minor matter of births registration is this wise ? 

(2) To reduce to a minimum domestic litigation. All 
lawyers know how painful and detrimental disputes between 
parents are. At present they arise seldom, mainly on appli- 
cations for habeas corpus. The new Bill opens up an inter- 
minable vista of such disputes. We lawyers will benefit, 
but will the children benefit, and will family life be 
strengthened ? 

Surely the right road is to make it easier, if necessary, 
for the mother to be recognized as the guardian in cases 
where the father is unsuitable. Let the Guardianship of 
Infants Act, 1888, be examined impartially and thon, if 
women have any grievance there, let that ke put right. 
This would be statcsmanship, but 1 fear that our women 
politicians prefer wild talk about “rights ” to the quiet and 
impartial investigation of our laws in the light of experience. 
And the House of Commons seems too terrified of these 
women agitators to deal in a statesmanlike way with their 
demands.—I am, Sir, «e., Cratp MULLINS. 

Goldsmith Building, Temple, B.C. 4. 


COUNCILS OR CHAOS? 

{To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,——In these times when we go to bed glad that one strike has 
been settled only to get up next morning to find anothcr begun, 
the news that 8,500 workers have with sweet reasonableness 
agreed to a longer working week must read like a tale out of 
the Arabian Nights. The explanation of this simple phenom- 
enon will perhaps interest your readers, whether they be 
employers, employed or just unconsidered members of the 
middle-class. Towards the end of February, then, a mecting 
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of representatives of Dunlop operatives discussed an applica- 
tion for a rise in wages based upon the rise in the cost of living. 
There was no suggestion of a strike, fer the good reason that 
at Fort Dunlop they have a Factory Council where manage- 
ment and workers meet, when need be, to discuss such 
questions like civilized beings. 

On this occasion it was admitted that the workers’ claims 
were fair, but it was frankly pointed out that the firm could 
not afford to pay more unless the workers produced more. 
The latter’s representatives were treated like intelligent men ; 
they were given figures showing the effect of dearer raw 
materials, of lower selling prices, of cheap francs and so on. 
At that they agreed to an extra hour’s work a week in exchange 





for a rise of a halfpenny and a farthing an hour for men and | 


women respectively. Elementary enough this Works Council 
idea? In all conscience, yes. Then why. for the lack of it, 
should we have our rations of meat, coal, milk and other 
necessaries periodically threatened ?—1 am, Sir, &ce., 

86 Si. Leonard's Road, E. 14. ALFrrep W. Yro. 


GERMANY AND BLACK TROOPS. 

|To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Srr,—May I suggest that the Hon. Secretary of the Friends 
of France should take a trip to the Rhineland before repeating 
the statement that the last black troops left Germany in 1921 ? 
One can dispute endlessly what constitutes perfect blackness. 
Possibly the coloured troops whom I have so often seen in 
Bonn, Diircn, Trier, and many another Rhincland town 
could not rank as :— 

* Black, but such as in estcem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.” 
I gladly grant that some among them were of an inoffensive 
café au lait hue, while others, of a deep chocolate, could still 


did suececd in establishing their power, thanks 


| earried cut their policy with considerable energy. 


j arrests is usually that the persons were 


be differentiated by the naked cye from the cbony skinned | 


West African in colour as well as in physiognomy. But 
surcly this is quibbling. In the towns I have mentioned and 
scores of others there were, anyway until a few weeks ago, 
large garrisons of Africans whom in ordinary conversation 
an Englishman or a German would at once classify as 
“ niggers.” 

German propaganda portrays these non-EKuropean troops 
as hideous and vicious monsters. I did not find that the 
ordinary German regarded them as such. In fact, he often 
said they behaved better then the * white I'renchman,” 
being less arrogant and bullying. At the time the 
simpler folk and children are naturally frightenca of these 
outlandish creatures with their shrill, guttural dialects and 
barbaric uniforms. Any rape or assault committed by one 
of these Africans naturally raiscs a commotion and 2 horror 
among ordinary, uneducated and helpless people quite out of 
proportion to the offence, and far in excess of the impression 
when 2 similar crime is perpetrated, as happens probably 
much oftener, by a “ white Frenchman.” 

When English people read about black troops in German 
towns they must visualize those towns as they ate—-places 
like Bonn, Coblenz and ‘Trier, Comparable with Oxford, 
York and Bury St. Edmunds in our own country : ancient 
and beautiful citics with a tradition of learning, culture and 
modest prosperity dating from Roman times. It is extra- 
ordinary to emerge from a beautiful Romanesque cathedral 
like that of Trier and to run into a patrol of black (or, Iet us 
say, mahogany-complcxioned) Moslems with fixed bayonets, 
who run at you (as one did at me) if you do not immediately 
make way for them with a large margin. Think of York 
Minster Close garrisoned by Madagaseans ! 


same 


!—I am, Sir, &e., 
CreciL, J. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, 
4 Limefield Terrace, Levenshulme, Manchester. 


FRANCE AND THE SEPARATISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Seecravron.| 
Sim,—With reference to M. Sauerwein’s article in your issue 
of March 
remarks regarding the Separatist question. 
“The French Government has been accused of supporting 


oo 


22nd, I cannot refrain from commenting on his 
lic states :—— 


the Separatists. 


persist in repudiating any connexion between the Fy 
Government and the Separatists when the mass of evi “<a 
ence 


that has been collected goes to prove the contrary, ] 

French Occupied Territory ‘j | oa 
t ¥y during the whole o 7 

] yw the whole of the Separatist 


disturbances, but it was only necessary to have been there 
day in order to be aware of the open support ¢ “ 
Separatists by the French authorities, while 
ing several 


: One 
; ven tO the 
obsery; 

months absolutely convinced me iat Rea 
only support given by local French authorities in the \ a 
districts, but was part and parcel of higher French polic 
Also the unfairness and harshness which the suichae 
suffered from French authorities and S« paratists alike ax 
this movement alienated much of the sympathy wid 
always had for our Ally. ' poh 


ations 


As a matter of fact, the Separatist; 
to Frene 
support, though only temporarily, and it was only Paths. 
of public opinion in the outside world against them that Pit 
pelled the French to reverse their policy and withdraw thei 
support, thereby invelving the fall of the Separatists from 
power. If General Degoutie was not an adherent of the 
Separatist cause, then the French Government had Other 
worthy disciples in M. Tirard, French Iligh Commissione 
and General de Metz (to mention only two names), c 





who 
a I am, 
Sir, &e., * Prova.” 
P.S.—If the French Government ally neutral as 
regards the Separatist movement, why did the French Author. 
ties in the Palatinate arrest only the anti-Separatists during 
the recent disturbances and not make a single arrest amony 
whose presence in the Palatinate was really 
at the bottom of all the trouble ?) The French excuse for such 
a danger te th 
security of the Army of Occupation,” but it is obvious to any 
impartial observer that it was the Separatists who constituted 
a danger to the security of the army, owing to the disturbane 


were re 


| of public order which their presence created. 


Sir, 
' 
| war 





the Separatists. It is seareely a serious accusation, for I 
sincerely trust that if in this district where there are 100,000 
French troops the Government had really supported the 
Separatists, the Separatists would have suceceded in establish- 
ing their power instead of failing and being massacred.” 


lt is amazing how Frenchmen who are aware of the facts | 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND SINGAPORE, 
| To the Editor of the Specrsaron.| 
One so constantly meets with unproved assertions jn 
strategy. as for instance in connexion with what aireraft 
ean 
T am leaving on a visit to America, but the Spectator is easily 
procurable over there, so L hope to see the answer. You stat 
that the transport of a Fleet through the Suez Canal is a highly 
dangerous and difiicult operation. neither difficulty 
nor danger, unless you are supposing that the Japanese Fleet 
is waiting for them at the other end. Nor can T sce any mor 
difficulty in keeping up the supplies for the Fleet at Singapoe 
base; in fact it is vastly easicr to do so at what is already a 
great shipping centre than at a purely naval detached bay 
This is because the same protection as is afforded to commerce 
assures the supplics of the Flect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


achieve, that Lam tempted to test one of your assertions, 


I can sec 


IRyv spontancously mentioning the Japanese Fleet Com 
mander Bellairs seems tacitly to admit our contention that 
the establishment of a naval for capital ships at 
Singapore would be a challenge to Japan. The only larg 
modern warship that has ever passed through the Canal 
is the ‘Renown’; it was an operation of considerable 
difliculty, and she was in charge of one of the most experienced 
navigators in the Service. The passage of a Fleet would take 
a considerable time, would involve great navigational dill 
culties, and would expose the Flect to the worst possible 
menace—the menace of an attack by land. With regard to 
Commander Bellairs’ second point, we can only reiterate 
our opinion that the punctual supply of our whole Fleet with 
fucl, relicfs, &e., at Singapore would tax the resources of 
the Fourth Sea Lord to their utmost. A couple of hostile 
submarines at one end of the Suez Canal might put the 
whole Fiect in jeopardy.—-Ep. Spectator.| 


DEAN INGE ON THE POPULATION 
QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.]} 
Sir,—Can you find room for a few lines in reply to the 


base 


| ° . ° 
| comments in your issue of March 29th on my letter published 


March 22nd? “HI. P. T.” reproaches me for speaking with 


“assurance.” I reply that I felt I had something to 54 
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———— 
gap far-reaching problem, and I limited myself 
to forty-three lines in saying it. There was no room for 
glf-effacing cireumlocution. 

This question of birth control raises three issues— 
(2) quality of population ; 


on a vast 


(1) Excess of population ; 
(3) sexual morality. iret 
No, 1 seems to have been dealt with effect ually in different 
- y Sir Graham Bower and Mr. Fyson. No. 2 is such 
an extensive problem that one cannot hope to discuss it 
adequately in a newspaper correspondence. I can merely 
throw out the suggestion that it is possible individuals of 
a very high type, as individuals, may not be the type which 
is required by the interests of the race, merely as a race. 
Jn other words, there may be reason for supposing that 


wavs b 





excessive development of the individual as an individual 
results in a tendency to racial sterility. Personally, I am 
inclined to believe that this, in general terms, is the case. 





No, 3 is generally evaded by birth control advocates. It is | 
convenient to assume that sexual morality is paeian, | 
or hypocritical. | 


«HP. T.s” observation that the birth of a child may not 
result from the sexual act is a mere quibble. In the ordinary | 
course of nature, if is inevitable. When it does not happen 
it is because some incidental or accidental circumstance has 
intervened to interfere with the normal course of nature, 
fo say, therefore, that I ignore ninety-nine cases and base 
a sweeping gencralization on the hundredth is obviously 
untrue—l am, Sir, &c., 

Ilomo SAPIENS. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir.—Over the name ** Homo Sapiens,” one of your writers 
brings up the question of the morality of birth control. 
Clear thinking on this matter is very difficult, owing to two 
causes, namely: (1) the curious persistence of mediaeval 
ascetic ideas and ideals (incorporated in England very largely 
with Puritanism, little as the Puritans suspect it) ; and (2) to ! 
our ignorance of our own human psychology. 

Without wishing to take too much the argument of pragma- 
tism, it is well, as a first examination of any code of morals, 
or any set of ideals, to sce whither they lead in practice. 
Those who fear so greatly birth control as * leading necessarily 
to ugly realities of materialism ” usually belong to the past | 
generation, and are too much out of touch with the vigorous | 
young morality of to-day to sec for themselves what is ail | 
aboutthem. ‘Those of the age which stands between Victorian 
ideals and the life of to-day can sec that, as a matter of fact, 
the average thinking young couples who care at all about 
ethies and leading a good life are living their sex life at a much 
finer level than that of their parents and grandparents. <A 
very considerable number, if not a majority, regulate their 
families by some mechanical means or other. This very fact 
has led to a higher view of parenthood, for each couple is 
undertaking, as it were, the welcome of cach child as a deliber- 





ate, serious, considered act. 
when the welcome is secured, often by very hard work, are 
steps taken to introduce the new life. This control and the 
necessary deliberate discussion bring the man and woman 
much more really together ; and further, it has brought their 
whole sex life into a considered atmosphere, where its meaning, 
apart from procreation, is realized, welcomed, and used for 
its highest purposes. Responsibility takes the of 
chance in the whole relation: chance often masked under | 
the term “ the Will of God.” Modern psychology can explain | 
this fact, and though innumerable couples do not know enough 
of modern psychology to explain things to themselves, they 
are experiencing the facts. The result is that their mutual | 
life is much more fully assured, their mutual consideration is 
much higher and deeper, and the physical expression through- 
out their married life becomes not a casual thing, but a far 
more sacred and unifying experience. It both creates and 
expresses the most intimate union. 

Without casting an undue slur on the loyal struggles for 
a united life of our parents and grandparents, those who 
remember it at all intimately know how frequently, to the 
woman at least, married life was marred by a struggle between 
her feeling of duty towards her husband’s desire, and her 
feeling of dread lest she should be bringing another child, for 
which, for some reason, neither she nor the family was really 
prepared, 


Preparation is made, and only 


place | 





; your recent issue ? 


To refer briefly now to the ethical ideals which Lirth control 
would seem to contravene to some thinkers. It may, of 
course, co-exist with gross materialism, but it does actually 
frequently co-exist with the overthrowing of the last subtle 
materialism which lics at the root of mediaeval asceticism, 
and of the dread and horror of the full use of the sex experience 
to-day. At the back of the mind of the writer of your letter 
there clearly exists the feeling that part of our human nature 
is split off from the whole man and that this more material and 
natural part is not a vehicle of spirit. Some writers, it would 
almost seem, believe that God’s creation of the human body 
was a sort of by-product which, so to speak, cannot be helped, 
but that man’s spirit is the only really divine thing in human 
nature ; as a matter of fact, one wonders why these thinkers 
have never seen what a profound scepticism underlies their 
belief that the flesh is evil. They would seem to say that God 
created half of man in His image, and particularly the second 
half of the account—* male and female created He them”— 
would appear to be an unfortunate necessity for the continue 
ance of the race, not (as experience truly shows it to be) the 
point at which man’s spiritual nature most clearly shows and 
expresses itself, the basis not only of his highest achievement 
in art and ardent service, but the force which really underlies 
the ‘** passionate purity ” of the finest flower of the ascetic 


life.—I am, Sir, &c., C. LB. S. Hopson. 
406 Fulham Road, S.W. 6. 
ASYLUM REFORM. 


[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—From evidence contained in the letter itself, it is obvious 
to all those who know me that ** Ray Muir” and I are not 
personally acquainted with one another. I acknowledge the 
appreciative references to myself, though I find them slightly 
embarrassing. Several mistakes have been unwittingly made 
in the letter, but to correct these would be to attract still more 
attention, which I would avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE M. ROBERTSON. 
The University, Edinburgh. 


BROADCASTING AND MUSICAL 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 
Sir,—May I be allowed a few words in reply to Mr. Hann’s 
remarks on the subject of broadcasting which appeared in 
The Broadcasting Company have never 
misestimated the mentality of its audiences. It must be 
remembered that our audience is not one in particular, but the 
community at large, whose needs we do our utmost to suppiv. 
With so many varying tastes and interests, however, it is 
indeed a difficult task to please everyone at the same moment, 
The popularity of wireless speaks for itself, and it is all the 
more remarkable when one considers the opposition we have 
had to face. 

Mr. Hann says that the public is always ready to take what 
is at hand, rather than seek what is further aficld. Many 
people, who would not attempt to go to a symphony concert 
in the ordinary course of events, have by broadcasting had the 
symphony concert brought to them, and have heard and 
appreciated a type of music which hitherto they have looked 
on as only for the “ high-brow.” That brings me to the old 
controversy once again, namely, “ high-brow ” * lows 
brow.” Unquestionably the two classes exist, and it is our 
business to please them both. The music that forms the link 
between the two is undoubtedly limited at the present moment. 
It must be remembered also that we have to give at least cight 


TASTE. 


and 


concert programmes per week, from London alone, and it is 
only by a judicious intermingling of the classics with the popu- 
lar musie of the day that the balance can gradually be weighed 
down in favour of good music. As witness the earlier gramo- 
phone catalogues. Mr. Hann cannot have perused the Jtadio 
Times in great detail, or he would have observed that Mr. 
Percy Scholes does give careful analytical notes of the chicf 
musical events of the weck. 


Mr. Hann refers to the Conversations of Bliss as being 


exclusively for musical listeners only. Some time ago we 
were accused of not giving frankly modern works. The 
Conversations were therefore included in a programme for 


the entertainment of the modernist, but, as Mr. Hann truly 
says, it reached the ears of thousands of people hitherto 
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innocent of such diversions ; and for their benefit detailed 
remarks were transmitted prior to the performance. The 
Conversalions lasted only a matter of twelve minutes 
out of a programme of two hours’ duration, the remainder of 
the programme being carefully chosen to give pleasure to the 
majority, and the thousands of letters we have received indi- 
cate that we have achieved a considerable amount of success 
in doing so.—I am, Sir, &e., 
for the British Broadcasting Company, Limited, 
L. STANTON JEFFERIES, 
Director of Music. 
2 Savoy Hill, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 2. 


BYRON CENTENARY AND) THE 
GREEK REFUGEES. 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—-You were good enough to publish last month a letter 
signed by a number of eminent literary men appealing for 
funds with which to establish a Byron Memorial feeding 
centre among the five hundred thousand refugees in Greece. 
I am glad to be able to inform you that my Committee has 
been able to send a first instalment of £1,000 to Greece with 
which a centre will be established where 1,000 refugees will 
be fed for four months. While I would ask you to allow me 
to thank those of your readers who have been good enough 
to respond to this appeal, I nevertheless hope that the inci- 
dence of the actual centenary this week will induce those 
who have not yet responded to help us to extend the scope 
of this centre to a number more commensurate with the 
honour in which the name of Lord Byron is held by the Greek 
people. I shall be most happy to receive further donations 
at the offices of the Imperial War Relief Fund, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Mavcrick BonuamM Carrer 
(fon. Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund). 
Gencral Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


THE 


OBLIQUE NARRATION. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 





Sir,—Mr. Coppard, in your issue of March 28th, invites 
me to defend my occasional use of the device of oblique 
narration. In my view the great advantage of the method, 
when applied to the short story, is that it enables one to fuse 
into a brief unity events ranging over space and time, and | 
to enrich those events with the colours of a (more or less) | 
alien personality. I am, as I need bardly add, far from | 
elaiming that this advantage is exemplified in my own work : ! 
J am concerned only to defend a method.—I am, Sir, &e., 

GerRaLD BuULLErr. 

Mead Cottage, Chinnor Till, Ovon, 


THE INTERNAL TEMPERATURE OF TREES. 

|To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 
Sir,— As a student of scientifie forestry I am interested in 
the questions raised by Rear-Admiral Philip Dumas in your 
issue of the 29th ult. Regarding the internal temperature 
of trees I would refer him to Schlich’s Manual of Forestry, 
vol. v., page 76 (2nd edition), where in a footnote the 
translation says -— 

* A remarkable series of experiments. with a view to ascer- 
taining the variations of temperature in trees, has been 
conducted by Herr F. Schleichert, of Jena, who publishes 
the results in) Naturwissenschafiliche Wochenschrijt. Herr 
Schleichert finds that the general temperature of the interior 
of trees is dependent upon the temperature of the surrounding 
air, but is influenced also by other causes, such as ground 
temperature, the temperature of the water ascending in the 
wood, and the temperature of the branches which are directly 
heated by the sun’s rays. The mode of experiment was as 
follows : A hole was bored in the stem of a tree on the north 
side at a height of one and a half metres (nearly five feet) 
from the ground. In the hole was placed to a depth of twelve 
centimetres (nearly five inches) a thermometer and_ sealed 
up with wax. A similar thermometer to the first was fastened 
to a branch of the tree, so that the air circulated freely round 
it. The temperatures registered by the two instruments 
were taken at varying intervals during the day and com- 
pared. ‘The readings of the thermometers for eight days in 





June, which are published, bring to light a curious pheno- 


menon. While the external temperature showed the 
maxima in the afternoon, the maxima in the © Usual 


‘ ; — interior ; t 
tree were recorded at midnight and the Mf tl 


Bs ie 
minima ; 
day.” nima at mir 


The susceptibility of a tree to frost-crack varies with {} 
species. Conifers are less frequently damaged us a ” 
chestnut, oaks, walnut, ash, lime, poplars, elms and ene 
The temperature at which frost-crack oceurs has not definite, 
been determined, but according to Hess a temperature / 
-18°C. or O° F, is sufficient. The physical explanation ; 
believed to be as follows : The wood contracts as a result . 
loss of heat—especially so on the outside—and since ro 
contracts most in a tangential direction, a radial crack i 
the result. 

As regards the ascent of sap, the various theories may be 
classified thus: (1) Capillarity, (2) root-pressure ; (3) suction 
and (4) wood-lift. This last theory has been the subject for 
special research by an Indian plant physiologist, Base, whow 
experiments show that the cortical cells and living cells shoy 
peristaltic movements, contraction and expansion, thy 
pump water up. This is a fundamental problem whic 
physiologists have been studying for generations, and jt , 
hoped that a satisfactory solution will be arrived at.—] gy 
Sir, &e., Joun H. Mackay, r 

Fochabers. 


A GALLIPOLI MEMORIAL SERVICE, 

| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—May I, by the kind hospitality of your columns, bring 
to the notice of those of your readers who still hold in honoured 
memory the gallantry and sacrifice of the Gallipoli campaign 
that the annual memorial service of the 29th Division (Galli- 
poli, 1915-16) will be held on the anniversary of the landing 
Friday, April 25th, in Holy Trinity Church, Eltham, S.E.9 
at 11 a.m.? The sermon will be preached by the Senior Chap- 
lain to the Forces, Woolwich Garrison. The Royal Artillery 
Band and trumpceters will assist, by the kind permission of 
the officers R.A. The congregation are asked to be seated }y 
10.30 a.m. Our nearest station is Shooter’s Hill. I will 
gladly forward tickets and fuller particulars to all who apply 
to me, enclosing a stamped directed envelope.—1I am, Sir, &e., 

IIenry A. TLALL 

(Divisional Chaplain to the 29th at the landing), 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, SE. 9. 


POETRY. 


—a——— 
TOILET, OR THE ART OF POETRY, 
* Helen was not up, was she ?”—PAanpanrvs, 


HeLen sleeps still, her stockings lie, 

Black branches, on a snowy sky. 

From Troy’s hearths rise faint trees of smoke 
Out of the needs of common folk, 


But now her mind is a green glade 
Where wanders a quite harmless maid, 
Nursing the still fire in her blood 

In mere wanton Inssitude. 


Through grape-dark veins wind-softly ran 
Death’s imobtrusive caravan, 

From breast to breast and lips to fect 
As though along a falling street. 


The pool her image falls upon 

Ilolds fast as ice that captive swan, 
Lilies in mirrored branches wrought 
Are Joys entangled in her thought. 


The mirror of the mind is filled 
In trance with none have willed 
To lift up from its silver slime 

Clear brows that pierce the glass of time. 


blossoms 


And when she leaves her secret ways, 
sowned in a slender, silken phrase, 
Doomed Body’s sentinels appear 
With trees and stars fast-frozen here. 
Epceut. RicKworD 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


re 
FANTASTIC ART. 
Southern Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Grant 


20s. net.) 


Richards. 
Tue upside down world of the fantastic is as complete as 
the real world, if less substantial, and, for some of us, floats 
with it -shadow for shadow —in endless perspective, not a detail 
site the ripples and crinkles, just as you may see a 
We 
in England are very well accustomed to what is stern and 
wild in the fantastic ; to Poor Tom's * Through the hawthorn 
plows the cold wind . . > or to Webster's Dance of Sundry 
Sorts of Madmen, or the gold-haired corpse in The Ancient 
pr. Flying buttresses, too, we are used to or the egg- 


lost des} : , ’ : 
Venetian palace begin a second time at its foundations. 
€ € chke Fa) 


Mariner. ; : , : a 
chell walls of cathedrals, or, again, the buffooneries of a Falstaff 


and a Rabelais. All these we know, and perhaps like in our 
hearts better than the Hanoverian reasonableness 
with which it is more usual to associate the English character. 
But with one exception, all these types of the fantastic to 
which we are used can be expressed in words, the special 
It seems as though there must 
* nudge and wink ” 


square 


English medium. be some 
expertness and familiarity, some almost \ 
bond between artist and public before the fantastic can 
flower. So it is only briefly, at the height of the two great 
periods of building in England, that we get in this country 
even a hint of the fantastic in architecture. One or two late 
Gothie cathedrals and a work or so of Vanbrugh’s must stand 
for our only native efforts at the fantastic in this medium. 
find the rare exception to the 
Here, in fact, are 


In Turner we shall again 
reasonable plainness of English painting. 


two arts with which we have never familiarized ourselves. 


The aspects of the fantastic at which the Latin races 
excelled—the magnificent and courtly fantastic of late 
Baroque and Rococo art—have hardly found a place in 
England. A Dryden dedication or so is practically all we 


have to match against the cloud-born ecstasies, the billowing 
robes, the upturned eye, the gestural fling, which were 
evoked for angel, king or Virtue by a hundred Latin painters, 
sculptors and architects. 

It is Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s aim in his remarkable and 
delightful Southern Baroque Art not exactly to re-create 
this art for us—-for it has never faded—but to lend us his 
eyes, and enable us onee more to see that world of vigorous 
and surprising life. 
the most clearly recognized and delightful of the critic's 
functions, he acts as an intermediary between a group of 
urtists and a publie out of sympathy with their work. But 
the need of such a critic can be so great as to be embarrassing. 
The late neglect of his period is such that in his character 
of intermediary Mr. Sitwell has been obliged to fulfil a double 
function. Ife has not only to be evocative, to create sympathy 
ind comprehension, but he has also to impart fact, and he 
must further calculate on a public which must be constantly 
led on and amused. This contradiction then involves him 
in dificulty. He will start off in a narrative vein with an 
account of some fantastic Festa with fireworks and Farinelli 
fo sing. or some gorgeous progress of the Spanish or Neapolitan 
Courts from summer to winter quarters, and then will have to 
interrupt himself to explain the persons of his drama, to 
sive dates, to explain influences. and with his natural instinct 
all this information has to be given with 
and ornament. The that 
to follow any narrative in the book involves an effort com- 
parable to that with which we follow the scrolling lines of 
What scts out to be a broken pediment over a Rococo door- 
way. 


lor enrichment, 


handsomeness consequence — is 


y. We meet with so many enrichments of spirals, shells, 
flowers. Chinese bells. flamingoes and acanthus leaves on the 
Way that we are diverted from The reality 
in Mr. Sitwell’s book is more confusing than in the analogy 
We have suggested, for a pediment is a static thing, a narra- 
tive unrolls itself, and to go back is subtly to reverse the 
Current and change the flow. 

Mr. Sitwell’s set passages are often masterly, producing an 


our purpose. 


’ » ° . 
effect of extraordinary gorgeousness. He corrects any cloving 
chn 


hat may be 





! 
é , ; 
4S tantastic clement, some 


or by the formal rigidities of 
y 8 


In writing this book he fulfils one of 


felt by the sharpness and glitter of 





description of Court etiquette. His writing has now the 
soft architectural harmonies of a tapestry, now the hardness 
of Southern sunlight, now the eloquence of a trill or a roulade. 

The real object of the book being to re-create if not exactly 
the life, at any rate the state of taste and emotions which 
made it natural to paint like Tiepolo, or to build like Chur- 
riguera, or to sing coloratura like Farinelli, the space of 
these four essays is fairly evenly divided between archi- 
tecture, painting, music, and the dreams, lives and ambitions 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century Spaniards, Mexicans, 


Neapolitans and Portuguese. And here again the book’s 
wide range makes for a certain confusing quality. Not, 


of course, that such a book could be crystal-clear, or formed 
on a plan dependent on logic, cause and effect. In this 
sort of book one of the author's bétes noires must be to find 
himself proving something. 

Ilere is a description which is typical of Mr. Sitwell’s style. 
Though not as charming as are many of the others, it will 
yet give the reader a compact idea of the * courtly fantastic ” 
element of which I spoke. The scene is the Spanish colony 
of Mexico :— 

“With an appalling rumble a great gilded coach would lurch 
along, while the postilions cracked their whips as though to disperse 
the evening mists and the air. The broken 
into a wild gallop in their attempts to get free from the coach 
they dragging, which had the appearance about 
to topple over, at any moment, on to the horses’ backs. Behind 
the windows the residents in this class palace were glittering with 
such a steady fire from their jewels, that to see them through the 
window as they passed was like leaning over the sido of a boat 
to watch the stars reflected in the sea below; for however much 
the water shook and trembled, the stars wero still there a moment 
later, blazing away through the glassy depths.” 


restore horses had 


were of being 


If such was the appearance of an ordinary country landowner, 


| the splendour and terror of the Spanish Viceroy’s progress 


can be imagined. His coming would be accompanied by 
* a tragic blare of trumpets,” and travelling over the country- 
side, ** you were continually meeting with these traces of the 
peculiar terror with which Spaniards have always contrived 


| to invest their public ceremonies.” 


* In every big town, and all along the chief roads, you met 
companies of travelling matadors, like a small army in per- 
petual readiness for a campaign.” Or a day or two later you 
might see very different travelling companions, as was the 
experience of an English traveller of the period, 

‘who complains that, by he knows not what accident, the whole 
country was covered with a deluge of monks, who took up all 
the easy carriages, so that it was impossible for him to travel 
any further in one of the Mexican mulecarts, but he had to ride the 
rest of the way on a slow and famished-looking horse.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is an extraordinary four de 
force, a truly remarkable achievement for so young an author. 
Indeed its faults appear to arise solely from his incomplete 
mastery of particularly difficult material, and to be faults 


| which experience may well enable the author to remedy in 


The book is delightful to read, and its 
cannot be praised 


subsequent work. 
originality richness 


A. Winiiams-Eiuis. 


BOOKS. 


— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Mr. Harotp Srender erects another monument to Byron 


by a volume of selections from his letters, poems, and journal, 
Byron and Greece (Murray). ‘The publishers stale that the 


strangeness, and 


sufliciently, 


* volume contains a large amount of new material”: but 
they are using the term, we imagine, rather indulgently. Mr, 
John Lane sends us The Private Life of Louis XV., a selection 
by M. Albert Meyrac from the anecdotes of Mouftle D’Anger- 


Mingard. It i 


volume : we 


an amusing, 


ville, translated by Mr. il. S. 


rather coarse, and very scandalous are assured 


by M. Meyrae that its veracity is unimpeachable. Mr. 
Geoffrey Bles publi hes the most in portant pic e of work 
we have as yet received from him, an execlient translation 
by Major C. J. C. Street of M. Daniel Ilalévy’s excellent 
monograph on Vawuban, the seventeenth century cigincer 
who surrounded France with fort The form and printing 
of the book make it doubly aitract 

A valuabie work of the late Dr. W. IL BR s from 
Mess? Kegan Paul, Medicine, Aiugice, and Ficligion. sir 
Oliver Ledge, in A iS of Man (edder an ughton) 
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——<—— 
argues that evolution is a reality, that man is in an carly | himself in perfect harmony with his immediate oie 
stage of evolution, and that by conscious effort he can evolve | ment. Man may be an animal, but he is “a 
himself more highly. animal; apart from his environment his social celal 

Two new volumes of fiction descrve especial notice, Some | ceases. A Region is more than a spatial concept . it re 
Do Not, by Ford Madox Ford (Duckworth), and Yesterday, | geographical-historical-social-spiritual continuum to be re 


by Norman Davey (Chapman and Hall). 

Messrs. Benn once more place lovers of art in their debt: 
Turner's Liber Studiorum, by Alexander J. Finberg, is a mag- 
nificent volume. Mr. Edmund Hort New (17 Worcester 
Place, Oxford) has sent us four of his prints of Oxford colleges, 
Christ Church, Corpus Christi, All Souls, and St. Johi's. 
They are by far the most attractive examples of this kind of 
work: they are neat, clear, and well dé signed. 
colleges are secn from an elevation, all the more re markable 
details of architecture can be seen, and the drawings serve 
the purpose of guides as well as of artistic prints. They will 
make memorials of Oxford with more than a sentimcntal 


interest, Tue Lirrerary Eprror. 


SICK WORLD AND THE REMEDIES. 


Health and Conduct. By Arthur J. Brock, M.D. 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6c.) 

Right Food, The Right Remedy. 
(Metbuen and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


A 


(Edinburgh : 


By Charles C. Froude, B.Sc. 


Frew to-day would hesitate to deny that it is a sick world 
in which we live. But a sick world is not a dead world, 
and where there is life there is hope. It is a common error 
for sociologists to prescribe remedies without a clear under, 
standing of the conditions which they are intending to treat, 
Diagnosis must preeede treatment in social as well as in 
individual disorders. A physician when “taking a case 
follows a well recognized routine : he does not immediately 
proceed to treat the patient’s symptoms, but inquires care- 
fully into his past history, habits, environment and family 
before conducting an examination into his present condition. 
If necessary he calls specialists to his assistance, who in virtue 
of their special training and technique can contribute towards 


ss ” 


the diagnosis. 

But the wise physician regards his case as a hole, 
he realizes not only that his patient is a human being witha 
past, a present, and a future which he will help to fashion, 
but also that he is a social being in relation to an environ- 
ment human, geographical and historical. Dr. Brock has 
applicd this method to Sociology in Health and Conduct, 
a book which we would find it hard to overpraise. In so 
doing he has drawn the many analogies which exist between 
mental and bodily disease and social pathology. His work 
reveals an uncommon common sense, sound philosophy, 
humane scholarshipand a mind which refuses to be dazzled by 
the various social panaceas which Specialism offers from time 
to time to poor credulous humanity. Dr. Brock is far too 
wise to ascribe sole responsibility for any pathological con- 
dition in the human body or in the body politic to any one 
single factor, but he rightly discerns one clement which is 
common to all disease whether organic or social, namely, 
Dissociation of Function. Good health implies a_ perfect 
harmony of individual but functionally inseparable factors 
rather than a temporary equilibrium of mutually antagonistic 
forces. The psycho-neuroses afford an admirable example 
wf functional dissociation, the chief form which it takes being 
a dissociation or flight from Reality. In a short but quite 
masterly analysis of pre-War conditions, Dr. Brock demon- 
strates how Specialism, Departmentalism and Mutual Antagon- 
isms were dehumanizing civilization until escape from reality 
through alcoholism, drug-taking, sexual licence, non-creative 
art and neurosis-formation became almost essential for the 
retention by individuals of comparative sanity. It was 
inevitable that war should overtake a civilization which was 
so rapidly losing all touch with humanity. It has left the 
world in a state of chronic shell-shock with the same problems 
to face in more acute form and with less stamina to fall 
back upon. The 


Napoleonism, Bolshevism, Socialism, Prussianism, Fascism 
and the like have all failed in their time to bring into a frag- 
mented civilization the harmony which is true peace. 

A new attitude is essential for the salvation of humanity. 
Dr. Brock places his hopes in the new cult of Regionalism. 
This schiool of sociology advocates that man should associate 





As the 





inhuman and unhumane expedients of 





telligently studied and lived in. Reality must be face. 
fled from, but reality must be made tolerable. Our Citi 
must in a sense be ruralized, and whatsoever of our ome 
culture is worth preserving must be spread to the country, 
In other words, Regionalism is an intelligently modified 
back-to-the-land policy, a policy which realizes that Pe 
culture in more senses than the etymological has its win 
in agri-culture, a policy which seeks to rehun anize and 
decomplicate life without sacrificing whatever of good hag 
resulted from our heritage of failures and mistakcs, Ag such 
it commands our respect, our sympathy and our co-operation 

Mr. Froude, on the other hand, seeks to heal the world 
through its stomach. Ile regards the white races (at 


d, not 


. ; any 
rate) as a people of gross and silly feeders, and preaches a 
sweeping dietetic revolution. Recent discoveries in the 


realms of Physiology and Bio-chemistry certainly indicate a 
more rational und scientific alimentation, which economic 
pressure, if nothing else, will eventually bring about. ‘The 
shortage-of-cooks problem may shortly be solved by the 
realization that professional cooks are in the main unnecessary 
By the substitution of raw fruits and vegetables for many of 
our cooked foods, health can be induced and preserved at q 
tithe of the present effort and expense. So far we concur, 
but if we fail to take Mr. Froude’s book altogether seriously, 
it is his own fault. He confronts us with a quite amazing 
number of statements alleged to be scientific facts without a 
single account of or reference to the experimental work which 
led him to his conclusions. He lays down for us a strict 
dietctic code, and omits any statistical evidence which might 
lend it weight. He writes of the vitamins and the salts 
found in vegetables as though they were identical, which 
alone might serve to cast doubt on his scientific credentials, 
In short we should do well to have recourse to more authorita- 
tive sources before finally committing ourselves to such a 
sweeping change of domestic régime. Tlowever, any work 
which attacks over-cating and stimulates an_ intelligent 
scientific interest in the things we eat is not without its value, 
E. B. Srracss. 


ESSAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN 


HISTORY. 


Early Christian History. 
15s.) 


Essays in T. Merrill. 


(Macmillan. 


By -«C#éC“wW 


NewMan’s acute remark that Gibbon is the only English 
writer who has any claim to be considered an ccclesiastical 
historian will occur to the reader of these Essays ; for their 
author may be described as a Gibbon without what Paley calls 
his ** sneer.” This sneer, however, is not what makes Gibbon 
great ; and it is easily discounted. His distinctive gift is his 
historical flair, the instinct by which he discerns fact and 
detects fiction. This Professor Merrill shares. Perhaps the 
clear air of America is more favourable to its development 
than our fogbound and controversial atmosphere. In any 
“ase it would be difficult to find an English writer since Gibbon 
who has come nearer to treating Church History in Gibbon’s 
way. 

His standpoint is that of a classicist dissatisfied with “ the 
assumptions or evaluations of evidence * accepted by ecclest 
astical historians ; and the distinctive feature of his book 
is its insistence on Quellen-Kritik. This is indispensable to 
scientific history. Till it has been sifted, evidence is useless; 
and, in particular, the distinction between primary and 
derivative authorities is fundamental :— 

“ No repetition of a professed historical statement down throughs 
succession of writers produces the slightest increment in its evicen: 
tial value, if each successive writer had apparently nothing but the 
statement of his predecessor or predecessors on which to found his 
own. As an example of an expanding body of mere repetitions, 
have pointed out that for a whole millennium after Eusebius every 
single statement about the persecution of the Christians in Bithynia 
under Pliny dates back to Eusebius alone; while his account 
depends solely on that of Tertullian. This is a pertinent example 
of the occasional evidential value of what is sometimes called “8 
unanimous and unbroken Christian tradition.’ ‘The many witnesses 
are reducible to just one ; and that one not contemporary with the 
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—— : 
elying on a yet earlier person’s report of them; and 


ut Tr 4 : 7 tet 
ts, b rstanding that in certain details.” 


ntly misunde 
ribes the second century of our era—the century 


iger desc : ! 
which the enthusiasm of the Apostolic age passed over, not 
. ‘atholicism, but into the system of belief and 


eed into C nt 
au out of which Catholicism developed, as the tempus 


w. It was an age which saw men as trees walking ; 
«the birthtime of a lamentable mass of writing which took as 
its text things already sct down, whether truly or falsely, in 
this or that place ; and upon these elaborated a congeries of 
fables, building onc upon another with nothing but imagination 
to draw upon. Fingunt simul ere dunique. So the records, 
guch as they were, of early ¢ hristianity shaped themselves : 
the condition of getting back to the ir sources is criticisin 3 and 
to complain that this criticism is often destructive is childish. 
Destruction must precede construction ; or, to put it more 
exactly, dest ruction and construction are two sides of one and 
the same thing. Six of these eleven Essays apply critical 
method to the conduct of the Roman Government towards 
the Christians from the reign of Nero to the Rescript of 
aspects of the 
Church in the fourth century ; the last to the ancient belief 
that connected St. Peter with Rome. ‘The conclusion is that 


Hadrian ; one, in general, to certain important 


“the story boars every mark of a myth. It is entirely lacking in 
support by historical evidence. The only reason why it has not be n 
universally rejected by all competent scholars, except those who aro 
bound on their allegiance to accept and support it, is merely that 
it has come to be a doctrine so tremendously imposing by the age- 
long repetition of millions of voi ‘es, and by the grandeur of the 
structure that has been erected upon it. On it the Church of Rome 

ds herself as founded. Yet the historical base is not rock, but 


incoherent sand. ALFRED Fawkrs. 


WISDOM. 


W. T. Stace. 


DANGEROUS 


The Philosophy of By 
18s. net.) 


He gel. (Macmillan. 
TueEne are two schools of thought which can ruin the prospects 
of the most brilliant philosopher. Most Universities in Kurope 
look dubiously at a man who professes himself a Hegelian or 
a Pragmatist: Oxford and look at him with 
contempt. He stands almost as little chance of gaining a 
professorship as a Manichacan Sccond Adventist of 
gaining an Anglican Bishopric. 
neither a Hegelian nor a Pragmatist can keep his views out 
of everyday life. A devotion to either philosophy will so 
colour the mind that no problems can be treated as cternally 
sub judice; the process of solving them is already given. 
In particular they are both abhorrent to the academics 
because they confidently assert that they can measure the 
degree of truth and untruth contained in any other philosophy 
Here the resemblance ends. 

Philosophy began as an attempt to solve the problems of 
life by means of reason. The Pragmatists observed with 
amusement and disgust that philosophers had reasoned, 
refined, and abstracted till there was no vestige of life in all 
their works. They firm on their own common sense 
and refused to engage in logomachies and artificial contentions - 
for they saw quite plainly that words are only words, and that 
philosophy had gone winnowing its heavenly way through a 
coudland in which words were taken for unalterable things. 
So they shot down this beautiful and ineffectual argcl and 
trained her to carry burdens. ‘They cut short the course of 
treason, denied its efficacy, and invented the surprising 
definition, “ The true is that which it is useful to believe.” 
It is a doctrine which the man in the street finds easy to 
understand ; but the more it is examined the less it means. 
Useful for what ? There are as many criterions of use as of 
truth; more, indeed. It is impossible to determine cven 
what form the definition has. 


Cambridge 


or a 








stood 


Is it an identity of concepts ? | 





It is easy to explain why: | 


No, surely ; for, words being only words, we cannot put more | 


into them than they can bear. Is it to be understood in the 


“ “* + » ° 

usual sense of the words? No: for any man will admit 
that he employs the words differc ntly. It is the most 
mystical, incomprehensible, faith-dc manding dogma that 


ever obscured philosophy. 

But Hegel, years before, had already riscn to the utinost 
abstraction of reason, had vaulted be yond it, and trium- 
Phantly worked his way down again to cenerete life. He 
8 the true justification of philosophy, and, as he claimed, he 
completed and finished it. method 
enabled him to reduce only the 


Ilis famous dialectic 


to order and necessity no 


concepts of mind but also the phenomena of nature. But 
because he traverses the most abstruse regions of thought, 
he is admittedly difficult to understand. The whole of Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant and many previous philosophers must be 
learned before we even know what Hegel is talking about. 
Mr. Stace provides us with a good simplification of Hegel 
and makes it easy for a beginner to sce something of Hegel's 
position in philosophy. He has probably done his work 
well as he could if he were to be persuasive and to appea 
lucid. The one complaint against him is that he is not a 
true Hegclian; he does not, that is to say, himself employ 
the dialectic method in thought. He underrates, therefore, 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature; for this is not only a “ critical 
point ” in Hegel, it is in truth the place where Hegel, most 
obviously and most finally, comes to judgment; and if he 
can be proved wrong here he is wrong throughout at 
least, he has not brought philosophy back to life. The only 
way to expound Hegel in this branch of his work is to deduce 
The only Hegelian 
who is now capable of confirming Hegel is Mr. Francis Sedlak. 
Mr. Stace makes no attempt at new deductions ; but he has 
written the most comprehensive introduction to Hegel that 
we possess. 


as 


= 


or, 


natural objects by Hegel's own process. 


ALAN PORTER. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN MOTLEY. 


Sanctions: a Frivolity. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen. 
7s. Gd. net.) 
PresumMabiy Father Knox has called his new book 


A Frivolity in order cither to disarm the disapproval of 
solemn folk who might object to a priest setting up seriously 
as a swashbuckler and allowing his pen to skip and sparkle 
and slash for all the world as if he were a common-or-garden 
irresponsible layman like Mr. Bernard Shaw; or perhaps to 
forestall a danger which one of his own characters, Count 
Kaloezy, refused to face. ‘ Why,” asks the 
Count, “‘couldn’t you write your book in the form of a 
dialogue, and have all the problems in it discussed by a 


his hostess 


party of friends sitting round the  fire—ourselves, for 
instance?” ** No,” the Count replies, “but that would 
not do at all. Beeause the philosophers would say, ‘ This 


js flippant stuff.” And the novel readers would say, * This 
is not a novel, and the library ought never to have sent it.’ 
And that would be a pity, because, you see, I love my book.” 

For not at all a on 
the contrary, a serious and comprehensive examination of 
our modern mentality, although it is true that the argument 
oceasionally takes a gay and humorous turn, and the fictional 
setting in which it is embodied—a house-party in a castle 
in the Highlands—is light, witty, satirical, and pleasantly 
adorned here and there with passages of local colour. 

Father Knox has a vigorous and penetrating mind and a 
spirited and often brilliant style, and the two together result 
in a series of discussions which are always intellectually 
stimulating and at the same time always extremcly enter- 
taining. Ilis sympathies and understanding are wide and 
he is very skilful in presenting with fairness and thoroughness 
several distinct and typical points of view. The book is an 
inquiry into first principles: it points out that the majority 
of us to-day live without any basic principles by the applica- 
tion of which we can make clear choice and decision in the 
problems which we encounter and upon which we can erect 
a sane and ccherent rule of life. The object of Father Knox’s 
discussion is, of course, to show that Roman Catholicism 
does provide such basic principles. ‘ That is why,’ Count 
Kaloczy is made to state, after he has been rigorously edited 
by Mr. Chase, a young Roman Catholic convert :— 


Sanctions is frivolous book. It is, 


‘That is why the Catholic moves at ease in the world, because 
into the of things. The law of his Nature has been 
promulgated to him with a solemnity proportioned to his human 
and adequato to his human The sanctions which 
it bind effectively, because they are external to himself, 


the Will that is enshrined in them 
, 


ho fits scheme 


dignity, needs. 
enforce 
and not 
is the transcendent 


imominiously, becat 
Arbiter of his own.’ 
The book, besides being a clearly argued philosophic treatise 
and a vigorous criticism ef the modern mind, is, as has been 


said, full of amusing details. Of a little boa who is to be 


made “more of a genticman than his parents,’ we are 
told that 
. . « he had been sent to a very exelvcive preparatory school, 
here | parents believed that he was being familiarize! with 
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the society of the best blood in England ; unfortunately that was 
what all the parents thought, and all the boys were exact ly in 
Bobby's position.” 

That is a bit of satire turned with a really beautiful neatness. 
The next shows a delightful combination of humour with 
sound analytical logic :— 

“If IT hold up Lord Roberts as an instance of a brave man, 
you tell me he was afraid of cats; well, it’s quite true, we all 
know he was, but you haven't exploded Lord Roberts's reputation. 
Jf you could show us that Dick Whittington was afraid of cats, 
of course we should have no more to say.” 


It is unfair to isolate these quips from their context, but 
they serve to supplement the more serious quotation in an 
attempt to give an idea of Father Knox’s form. This 
excellent book will certainly send those who are not already 


familiar with it in search of his former book, Memories of 


. , 
the Future. Martin ArMstrona. 


CRYSTALS. 


Natural History of Crystals. By Dr. A. Tutton. (Kegan 


Paul. 15s. net.) 
Durinc the last few years a great change has come over 
the science of crystallography, and in Dr. Tutton’s book we 
find the spirit of this change showing itself in such a way as 
to distinguish the book from all its predecessors. Though 
‘crystallography is a physical science in so far as it deals 
with inanimate objects, yet until recently it was largely 





empirical, having hardly any reference to the theories of | 


physics and playing only a small part in the classification 
of some chemical compounds. The old science had much 
in common with the old biology ; the task of the crystallo- 
grapher was almost entirely one of measurement, and_ the 
content of the science consisted largely of a recitative of 
classified observations with very little theoretical background 
to the classification. 

The most striking property of crystals is the 
orderliness which they exhibit. LEvery substance arranges 
itself into shapes, all of which have certain essential points 
in common with one another but with none of those of other 
substances. Various suggestions were made as to what 
kind of order it was that revealed itself in this way, but it 
was only with the discoveries of Lane in Munich that these 
suggestions could be tested. 

Lane showed that a crystal must consist of a lattice of 
atoms arranged in three dimensions, and that this ordered 
arrangement could sort out X-rays into a spectrum. 
With this discovery the gap between crystallography and 
physics was finally bridged; crystals became at once of 
enormous importance to physics, in particular to atomic 
theory, and a physical foundation for crystallography became 
possible. Not only could crystal structure be examined, 
but the nature of X-rays investigated, and this investigation 
has formed an essential part in the evolution of theories 
of atomic structure. Professor Tutton, though primarily 
a erystallographer, explains the subject from this, its most 
modern, aspect. 

The interest of the book is great, and the descriptions are 
made real by a large number of excellent illustrations. 
Throughout it we feel the execedingly human interest of the 
author in his subject, both when he is describing his own work 
in the laboratory and in his appreciation of the beauty of 
crystalline form as he found it in the snow crystals at high 
altitudes in the Alps. 


’ aa T 
FICTION, 
—_2-—— 

CHARACTER AND 

Woodsmoke. By Francis Brett Young. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Great Waters. By Vere Hutchinson. (Cape. Gd.) 

The Ordeal of Julia Bristowe. By Peter Warren. (G. 

and Son. ‘Js. 6d.) 


ACTION, 
7s. 
Tuer“ are two kinds of adventure story: one in which 


probability and = character-drawing are subordinated to 
exciting incident, and one in which violent action is made to 






release and illuminate character and draw its streneth from 
a fairly rigid adherenee to probability. Necdless to say, 
Mr. Brett une’ ‘oudsmoke belongs to the seco: al 
Mr. Brett Young's Woodsimeke belongs to the second class, 


amazing | 
| be explained pathologically. 


| 





ee 
an initial improbability and a RE a 
which Captain Antrim is supposed t 


But it has 


oe aring 9 
The story hyn 


0 tell his 


friend, the account of his * trek” with Mr. and Mrs Raw 
a “ e + . ‘ley 

through German East Africa, contains much that i 
F P ° . vag 
obviously outside his knowledge, conversations he wa o 
a no 


there to hear and the record of emotions at which he could 
only have guessed. The narrative is taken out of Antrim’ 
mouth and told in the third person by Mr. Brett Yes 
Had it been told autobiographically the falsity would jay, 
seemed greater, but vividness would have been preserved 
as it is, the personal touch is lost and the reader, 
of himself, turns critic and is disposed to question 
authority fer his statements. 


in Spite 
Antrim’ 


Apart from this, Woodsmoke, though a very admirable 
novel, hardly does Mr. Brett Young justice. But what 
book that he has ever written could be said to do him justice » 
Ilis qualities, that are so genuine and unpretentious, mk 
a greater impression on the mind in their entirety than jg 
detail. It is hard to find in him a mannerisin, hard even 
to find a passage that one would unhesitatingly call charge. 
teristic, hard to tell what, aesthetically, his aim is. Ofie, 
in reading him one is sensible, not of a lack of vitality, fy 
vitality he always has, but of a lack of intention, Jy 
Woodsmoke this want is not so perceptible as it was in 
Pilgrin’s Rest, that history of successive frustrations, op jy 
The Black Diamond, which began like a novel and ended likp 
a chronicle. Woodsmoke is better constructed than either, 
With great skill the growing tension in the relationship 
between Antrim and Rawley and Rawley’s wife is made ty 


| reinforce the increasing horror of their physical predicament 


The connexion is not an artificial 
disasters that beset the expedition 
depopulation of the countryside, the desertion of the porters, 
the death of the baggage-animals, the malaria, the drought 

all these make convincing the gradual «ascendancy of 
Rawley’s mania, his invincible jealousy and_ his ultimate 
disappearance. Without them his behaviour could only 


one. ‘The cunulatiy 


the simister systematic 


Rawley is perhaps the most interesting figure in the book. 
His wife puzzles us as much as she puzzled Antrim; while 
he, the typical man of action, puzzles us too little. The 
dénouement, oddly eked out by supernatural phenomena, 
gives Antrim and Mrs. Rawley opportunities for showing a 
highmindedness and a delicacy of feeling which command 
respect, but which neither their situation nor their condut 
seems to require. Africa must be very Flaws 
ean be found in Woodsmoke, perhaps the chicf being th 
fact that the two principal characters are emotionally unequal 
to the tragic opportunities with which they are so generous) 
endowed ; but how could they be, when all their efforts 
were centred on saving their own lives? It is one of Mr 
Brett Young's merits that his characters are never allowed 
to indulge emotions that are unconnected with and w- 
modified by the struggle for existence. Many novelist 
conceive life as a mere playground for the passions; but 
in Mr. Brett Young's work, as in life, passions are conditioned 
by practical issues. Again, many modern writers use acti! 
as a drug; they are unconcerned with its relevance, provid 
it is violent enough. Mr. Brett Young takes it for granted 
keeps it in its place and makes of it a kind of emotional | 
ventilation. 

Miss Hutchinson might have taken for her 
lines :— 

* But fuli of blood and battles was my youth, 
And full of blood and battles is my age, 
And I shall never end this life of blood.” 


censorious. 


motto tl 


Great Walers is an historical novel dealing with piracy wp 
the high seas about the middle of the eighteenth centul 
The hero is kidnapped by his own father, Jacob-of-the- 
Sword, alias Jacob-of-the-Red-Hand, Jacob-with-tl 
Mouth-of-Fire—ostensibly to save his having to answer! 
a murder committed by a member of his fathers 
Hideous as Jacob is (his pendulous lower lip is compat 


alias 








to a tulip, without any facetious intention) he has a henehm 
called Laughing Death who far outstrips him in singwatl | 
of appearance and ferocity of behaviour. This man’s tong 
had been cut out, apparently at the wish of 
fact which explains his hostility to the Romish 
Jacob, who owed his sobriquet, he incredil 


h p 
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John Wesley, also sailed his ship to the celory of G 
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. eS ee RSE 
» downfall of Rome. The ‘ Five Wounds’ was there fore 
one, the tementally a mission ship. The style ef the Look is 
his OE “and eestatie and confused; the movements | 
wley pp erm are dictated by considerations of sheer | 
a * ae liberty. The most usual form of death is strangula- 
not physics wnstinedl the hero resorts to in settling his account 
0 _ an viele, though the latter was swimmirg in the 
oa oe bile he, in his boat, had two pistols and an car con- 
a paceoge his hand. Great Waters is exciting and picturesque 
. pe exuberant ; it needed a hidden treasure to make it a 
a. really good story. Wes a ; p 
im's in spite of traces of pedantry in its style, The Ordeal of 
Julia Bristowe is an attractive and very promising first 
; wel, well thought out, often witty and with some excellent 
ible : Its success is the more noticeable 


character-drawing. ! on ) 
hecause its plot is an artificial one and the majority of its 

























“A characters immature, ra nscientious, idealistic, callow and | Heal @Son lad 

+4 cever, a formidable and often a tiresome combination. j _ 4 . - 

be L. P. HWarriey. | The Wainscot Bed. 

ae ‘ - ‘is ; HIS simple Heal Bed made in 

el THE COMEI Y LASS. By Thomas Moult. (Heinemann. | oe weathered "oak is produced at a 

is, 6d. net.) very attractive price. The well spaced 

- Mr. Moutr is a poct with a lyrical gift that is as delicate in panels give formal beauty without severity, 
In expression as it is deep and tender in inspiration. Para- and the light stretcher rail lends interest 

Mm doxically enough he displays this to the most advantage in | to the design and strength to the structure. 

rin the novel form, where he escapes a restless self-consciousness my by mag at ‘ p 8 : 

like too frequent in his lyrics. Certainly he can be mannered | Other eg proportion. 

her even in prose. Such sentences, for example, as the Dw tsisdcedlvedee alin: Heeb: 2 anda F 
: scem to us indefinably artificial, as they emerge from a narra- : j ; ; =f 

hip tive otherwise so patient and so true—* As she crossed to the | J : 7 Be Be "aia Sra —_ Aaa Pb iad ai tie 

to little window in her bare feet, all her straight girlhood was | [ Latest Reduced Prices Post Free. 

ent exceedingly fair about her ~—but such become less and less ee 8 TN SA ee ee Ge taip 

‘ive frequent as this tale advances, and the emotion, which it | J Sint Cateinns Free to tuy Ralinay Stétlon in Euglena. 

atic embodies, gathers momentum and poignancy. For The | 

“a Comely Lass is less « tale of adventure, of rustic jealousy and | | d 
; love. of cottage endearments and the cruel harvest of the sea, | C 

ght than a lyrical monologue. ‘Through his characters and _ his | Cea - 
ol action we are always conscious of Mr. Moult modulating a |} ; 

ate personal emotion, while his hero’s habit of quotation from a The gree ane om Be ieee 

nly | mythical newspaper's * Poetry Corner * enables him actually | “es ee eee 

“| to sprinkle his story with verse—and that cunningly. For | TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W | 
bi if we complain of its mediocre quality, Mr. Moult can plead | ania rdtiam: mE 

nk, that realism demands it. | a ee, =, 

ile | It is in its action that this story is most open to criticism. if 


The | It has searcely that structural unity which condones the native 


na, formlessness of fiction. The situation, for instance, with | 

v4 which the book opens, the deep resentment of one girl towards B U R B E R R Y 
another, excites our interest, only to fade away after sixty 

m pages into insignificance, while the narrative is overloaded | ,, 

g by those very descriptive interludes, for which Mr. Mouit | SELF - VENTILATING 
- has a deserved reputation as a pictorial artist. Yet we cannot W EAT H E R PR 0 0 F 


th seriously resent flaws, which are the condition and conse- | 
| Keeps the wearer dry when 





quence of poetry. Mr. Moult has painted with a deft hand 
two strips of English country, the Peak and the Yorkshir« eas 
Coast, he has created a set of most lovable, individual and | it’s wet, warm when it’s 
unspoilt, characters ; and he has given us two lovers, Jacob cold. and comfortable what- 





ULTIMATUM. By Victor Maclure. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
i This is an impossible tale of adventures in the air. Mr. 

Maclure never for a moment succeeds in making the impossible | weight being felt. 
appear likely, but he does suceeed during the first half of his 
harrative in making the reader hold his breath. First New 
York and then the great capitals of Europe are raided by | Aittine line 

Ty. ar pirates. Banks are robbed, securities burned and lumps ng 

hes of radium of untold value are left at the various hospitals, | THE BURBERRY 
The use of a new and harmless anaesthetical gas, whose 
f effects wear off in an hour or two, effectually disarms the | 
= attacked. When at last the raiders are traced to their | every movement and is one 

SO ‘where . "© ° . - 

f to be Sonounées eee canst bers pr pecs ting the ey |of the most comfortable of 
to pacifism, the interest of the story dwindles. When we | Overcoats tor wear in Illustrated Catalogue 
ity | learn that the chicf pirate has invented an explosive which | either Town or Country. & Patterns pbawesge 


| Will blow the world to pieces, and is prepared to use it unless . 
BURBERRYS Lrp. fa'itnoon 


every civilized country swears to foreswear war, we become 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Agents in Provincial Towns, 


Mr : ; 
and Margaret Golden, the sailor and the farm lass, who are tl sthor 
ve realistic without being tortured and romantic without being | ©Y¢! the weather, 
Un- silly, who breathe, in short, something of the freshness of that | Rendered weatherproof 
sts early world which we have grown to think apocryphal. Ge | | tok wail | 
; 1 . F A | ithot e ald Of rubber 
ut rhe manner, too, in which he develops the theme of | ee ee ae ee ; 
, Margaret's fear of the sea roug ‘r tragic { sbi 
red jor ut the sea, through her tragic loss of hu band THE BURBERRY 
"9 and child and its pitiful consequences, is more than skilful. | 
Long before the end fiction has become syinbolism, so that the | 1s faultlessly self-venti- 
conclusion is no such grim suicide as the facts record, but al tating - aly ain 
cd erfect resolution of discord j baa ners Fecord, Hu’ #) dating, and always main 
] t ution of discord into harmony, a climax, in which | ‘ , 
hai | we are affected not by pity and terror, but by pity and beauty | tals an even temperature. 
—a gel end 2 wiser rge a : : : 
gentler end viser purge. | Airylight, it can be worn 
r : 
or carried on warin, un- 


certain days without its 


Designed on loose, easy- 
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bored. The impetus supplied by the very real power of the 
» age chapters of the story will, however, probably arry 
he reader to its commonplace end. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 
MANKIND AT THE CROSSROADS. By Edward M. East. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 163. net.) 

If man is to believe his advisers he is always at the cross- 
roads ; recently the diverging ways have been said to lead 
to “liberty” and ‘ bolshevism,” here they take us to a 
crowded, poverty-stricken world and to a limited population 
enjoying a high standard of life. Professor Kast is a 
Malthusian. His creed does not even yet make the natural 
appeal in the United States that it makes in Lancashire, 
but is spreading. He argues here that the world draws 
near over-population, that Europe and Asia are already too 
full, and that if the present rate of increase gocs on the 
world will be overcrowded by the year 2000. It is not a 
vellow or a black peril that he fears but a white one, for 
necording to his calculations the whites will soon outnumber 
all the coloured races combined. owing to their unfortunate 
but only recently acquired habit of more then quadrupling 
themselves every century. It is arguable that Professor 
Kast does not allow enough for the recent diminution in the 
rate of increase going on and even being accelerated, and 
that he takes too little account of other food supplies than 
wheat. But the figures he gives bear out many, if not quite 
ail, of his contentions, and his argument is always interesting 
even if it does not make our flesh creep. His criticism of 
those who regard increase of population as necessarily good, 
regardless of the conditions of life endured by that popula- 
tion, is fully justified, though to an English reader he scems 
to be flogging a dead horse. But some of his passages are 
more questionable. ‘To call Dean Inge one of the “* exccptional 
few ” 
turn the Dean's gift for intelligent journalism into a claim to 





‘who have investigated matters thoroughly ” is to | 





——$—$————— 
enterprise will do. His facts are clear and his treat 
them is reasonable, but his style is tiresome. As shen of 
reference the work will be most useful. A much leas K ot 
book to read is Mrs. Wood's record of the efforts vou 
public, made to meet the shortage of housing in Fy y oF 
Belgium, Italy, Holland and Great Britain. It is gratifven 
find her saying that we have here the highest standard j 
world and have done most to realize it. The Mini = the 
Health may yet take some pride in his country. With, of 
being at all profound the book gives a good summary ee 
housing legislation of each country, and the pre spects of e ha 
family having a decent home. There are photographs by 
work achieved in each country. It is just the book to Ae 
readers here and in America who are not already students ot 
housing to take an interest in its vital problems. - 
ALERECHT ALTDORFER. Fy Emil Waldmann. (The You: 
Society. lis. td. net.) ; a oe Medici 
FOUR EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVERS: Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo, Andrea Mantegna, Jacopo de’ Barbarj 
Giulio Camp2gnrola. Fy Tancred Borenius, Ph.D, (The 
Medici Society, Ltd. 17s. 6d. net.) 

These two volumes are the first of a series which the Medici 
Socicty is about to publish. They are primarily intended 
for students and collectors, and will form an authoritative 
reference. Every known work of cach master is illustrated 
and underneath cach plate there are details giving eyery 
known state of cach print, and a census of impressions -_ 
notes. The text is written by experts of reputation. 
THE STANTON PRESS. 

We have received from the Stanton Press several examples 
of the beautiful printing done by Mr. Richard Stanton Lambert 
and Mrs. Eleanor Lambert. ‘The lettering is admirably clear 


| and dignified, the paper good, and the whole presentation 


statistical and biological knowledge that it wiil hardly bear. | 


That “science has given the world a conception of death 


full of nobility and beauty” is nonsense which the Dean | 


would be the first to reprove, for in this respect science 
comes a long way behind religion. Professor Kast would be 
« more impressive writer if he pitched the claims of science 
a little lower, avoided a rather elephantine flippancy, and 
were less ready to throw out casual judgments on politics, 
philosophy and history not necessary to his theme and 
showing little evidence of knowledge on these specialized 
subjects. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS. By H. J. Eckenrode. (Allen and 

Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This is an extraordinary book. In the first place it is a vivid, 
vigorous, and brief history of the Confederacy, written with 
some superfluous repetition, but no minor sentimentalities. 
It treats the question of the Civil War from an impartial and 
comprehensive standpoint, and gives a genuinely illuminating 
account of Davis as a man and as President of the Confederacy. 
But the extraordinary part of the book is that which is not 
strictly comprehended in the history of events. As if to 
prove the impossibility of accomplishing what he very nearly 
achieves, that is, an unbiassed history, the author has fur- 
bished out his account with the all-enveloping cloak of a 


| 
| 


supreme sentimentality. He has, in other words, swallowed, | 


hook, line and sinker, the Great Nordic Race theory with 
which the United States has so recently been baited. It is 
difficult and academic cnough to determine just exactly what 
constitutes the Nordic race. The theory of its supremacy or 
its potential supremacy is to say the least a highly debatable 
one. Much more open to question are the exact social quali- 
ties and tendencies which are supposed to be the exclusive 
property of this divine abstraction. Yet Mr. Kekenrode bas 
unhesitatingly left off being a scientific historical investigator 
long enough to take on the dogmas of Mr. Madison Grant, and 
to elevate The Passing of the Great Race into a mystical revela- 
tion. He sces, indeed, in the struggle between the North and 
the South a struggle between the last great stronghold and 


empirical hope of the Nordics represented by the South, and | 
the trivial though industrial non-Nordics of the North. He | 


bemoans the loss of what might have been. But he recovers 
his balance sufficiently to admit that even so, the world may be 
better in the future than it has been in the past. 


HOUSING. By H. Barnes. (FE. Benn, Ltd. 25s. net.) 
HOUSING PROBLEMS IN WESTERN EUROPE. By EF. PE. 
Wood. (New York: FE. P. Dutton and Co. $3°00.) 

From a very wide experience and study Mr. Barnes has 
produced a large book upon the housing question in Great 
Britain from 1801 into the future, with appendices and 
statistics upon every subject connected with housing, from 
population and marriage, to the variations in the price of a 
soil-pipe. Readers of the Spectator who remember our interest 
in the Cheap Cottages Exhibition of 1905 will be gratified to 
find that year held up as the best of a century in the production 
of cottages. Mr. Barnes would evidently like to take an 
individualistic line, but comes to the conclusion that there is 
now no hope of —_ enterprise coping with the problem ; 
even the imperial and local authorites will not do all that is 
needed for a long while, and the more they do, the less private 





competent and distinguished. The paper bindings of the 
smaller books are attractive. We may take as perhaps the 
very best example of the work of the Stanton Press the fascin. 
ating little book, entitled The History of Susanna, price 5s, 
Ancther small book is T'he Ode to Sleep, by Papinius Statius, 
translated into English by Richard Stanton Lambert. There 
is a delightful old-world feeling in Mr. Lambert's anapesties — 
* Sleeping are cattle and birds without number, 

Beasts of the wilderness rest in their lair ; 

Even the hills, as if weary, feign shimber, 

Even the torrent sighs soft in the air.” 
Taken as a whole, the Stanton Press books afford vet another 
proof of what a happy art exists, though half-hidden, in the 
hand printing-press. 
ARTISTS’ RIFLES JOURNAL. 

We have received the Easter number of the Artists’ Rifles 
Journal (1s.). With this number the Journal embarks upon 
a fresh stage. The A.R.R.A. have handed the Journal 
over to the battalion, and the responsibility for its pro 
duction is now laid upon the serving members. We hope the 
Journal will receive the support it deserves. 


y a 
FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.} 
REPARATIONS AND THE CITY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
Sir,—As regards many points of detail the Report of 
the Experts Committees, appointed by the Reparations 
Commission, may, perhaps, be regarded as complex, but 
its main findings and recommendations and also the 
principles enunciated are very clear, and it is upon these 
that the imagination of the City has seized. 

In the first place, excepting in a negative sense—s 
very important sense, however—there is not a word of 
polities in the Report, both Committees having concen- 
trated attention entirely upon the financial and economie 
aspects of the reparation problem. The Report says 
nothing about whether France should or should not have 
gone into the Ruhr, or whether she should stay there, 
but it docs say this: that their proposals both in detail, 
and as a whole, are based from first to last upon the idea 
that the unity of the Reich will be preserved; 2 
other words, that Germany will regain economic control 
in the Ruhr as elsewhere. It follows, therefore, that 
ultimate acceptance of the Report by the Allies would 
mean that France aequiesces in that preliminary stip 
lation. 

The next essential for the carrying out of the 
Committees’ proposals is that a new German Bank should 
be established backed by foreign as well as local capital, 
and that, in addition, an external loan of about £40,000,000 
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was a reasonable chance of the re-establishment of a 
Budget equilibrium in Germany, and also stability in 
currency and exchange ; (d) that an examination into the 
economic position in Germany during the past three 
months had caused the Committee of Experts to feel 
tolerably sanguine not only as to the ultimate solvency 
of Germany, but as to the ability of the country to meet 
reparation payments ; and (e) that good faith and loyal 
co-operation on the part of Germany can be reckoned 
upon to make the Committees’ proposals practicable and 
workable. 

In nearly all respects the City is of opinion that the 
Committees have made out avery faircase for the proposed 
loan. I bring in again this matter of the loan because 
it is, perhaps, the best way of expressing the fact that 
under certain conditions the City would probably be 
prepared to back its approval of the Committces’ Report 
and proposals in practical fashion. As regards the assets 
to be pledged for the loan, it is not apparently intended 





| 


————— 
be acknowledged that the brief but excellent 
of the McKenna Committee, with its disclosure o¢ 
gains made by Germany from the foreigner by it ¥ oe 
erate policy of inflation, does not stand Geneen pie 
in good stead at the present critical moment, A esa 
theless, it is felt in the City that Germany's interes ae 
all in the direction of her co-operating with the Ale 
carrying out the recommendations in the Conan 
Report. That importance is attached by the Ry ar’ rte 
Commission to the attitude of Germany in the me - 
is already shown by the fact that having itself ap Bien 
of the Experts Committees’ recommendations, the Con 
mission is hastening to invite Germany to send re Kd 
sentatives to express their views upon them, _. 
it the moment of writing it looks as though th abt 


Report 


: “ ‘ ; See. re might 
be a considerable speeding up of decisions upon th 
Committees’ Reports and that is scarcely Surprising 
having regard to the impending elections both in Fpay. 


; and in Germany. Those, in fact, who have studied 4 


that there should be any specific hypothecation of any | 


particular security, but the matter of security is really 
covered by the main arrangement whereby assets such 
as railways and customs, &c., are to be pledged as 
collateral security for Budget contributions and treaty 


‘payments generally. These revenues are colossal! and | 


-it is clearly the intention that the claim of the loan 
holder shail come even before the reparation payments 
themselves. As I have just said, the proposal is not 
for a direct hypothecation of special assets for the loans, 
but the machinery to be set up for controlling the 
revenues from the sources I have mentioned is very 
complete and should work both for the safety of the 
Joan holder and for the re-establishment of financial 
stability in Germany. A vital part of this machinery 
is the new Central Bank, and there again a large measure 
of foreign control accompanies the foreign capital to 
-be put up. 

As regards the third and fourth points T have referred 
to, it is impossible not to obtain from the Reports an 
impression of extreme hopefulness both as regards the 
‘prospects of a Budget equilibrium and of currency 
stability in Germany if the Comiittees’ proposals are 
‘arried out in their entirety. As regards the Budgets 
the Committees, which display extreme caution through- 
out, estimate that within five years’ time Germany 
should not only be able to maintain a Budget equilil rium, 
but should do so after paying cach year to the Allies 
£125,000,000 in reperations. It should be noted, 
however, that from first to last these payments, although 
I have expressed them in sterling, are really to be paid 
in gold marks in Germany, and the task @f remitting 
to the Allies is to be entrusted to a representative com- 
mission appointed by them. 

It is, however, by that very proviso that financial 
and currency stability are expected to be sceured. For 
it must be remembered that from the very first the 
problem of Germany’s huge reparation payments has 
always been complicated, not merely by their magnitude 
but by the fact of their having to be translated into 
foreign currencies. In other words, it has been feared 
that the process of remitting would break down the 
exchange and cause a fresh depreciation of the mark, 
not merely to the destruction of German solvency, bul 

_to the infinite disturbance of trade in countries of the 
Allies owing to an excessive stimulus being given to 
German exports. This is a point which clearly has 
had special thought, and the City, which knows some- 
thing about what may be skilfully accomplished by 


| 


| 
| 








Central Banks and expert bankers in the way of exchange | 


remittances when there is no undue pressure in the | 


matter, believes that under such arrangements as those 


laid down by the Committees it may be quite possible | 


for these annual payments to be effected by Germany 
with infinitely less disturbance to the world’s exchanges 
than would be the ease if, acting under an autocratic 
demand, Germany were compelled, whatever the state 


of the exchange, to remit a specified amount abroad 


within a given period. 

The vital question of whether, given the approval 
of the Allies of the Committees’ recommendations, the } 
loyal co-operation of Germany can be reckoned upon 
has yet to be determined, and it can at once frankly 


| 
| 
| 


| entirely endorsing the view expressed in some quarter 





stiuation most closely are most keenly appreciatiye 
the serious consequences which must follow any summan 


turning down of these Reports. Without, perh 


ips, 
that these recommendations offer the final chance 
ending political and financial chaos, the City believes th 


id 


| we have come to a crucial stage in the great reparation 


crisis, the outcome of which is awaited with anvief 


but— largely as a result of the Experts Committees’ 
Reports—a certain amount of hopefulness. I am, $i 


| yours faithfully, 


Arritcr W. Kippy. 
The Ciiy, April Vth. 
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STORY’S 
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OLD AGE CREEPS ON. 


Dispel Anxiety by effecting a 








deferred annuity with the 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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BEARDS 








There are various kinds of 
beards. ... 


There’s the beard of the re- 
veller who picked up his 
hairbrush and looked into 
it, exclaiming, “Great 
Methuselah! I thought I’d 
shaved !” 


This is the Beard Mythical. 


There’s the beard of the 
gentleman who was photo- 
graphed for the newspapers 
the other day. His beard 
was ten feet long and he used 
it as a scarf. 


This is the Beard Pheno- 
menal. 


Then there’s the beard that 
lies between the ringing of 


the alarm-clock and the pour- 
ing out of the breakfast coffee. 


This is the Beard of the 
Ordinary Man. 


And it can be the very 
dickens. 


It can spoil your toilet, spoil 
your breakfast, spoil your 
temper, spoil your day. 

But it acknowledges one 
master—Pears Shaving Soap. 


With a stick of Pears and 
a good razor—well, every 
morning brings that com- 
fortable rubbing of the chin 
as you sit down to breakfast, 
that involuntary smile, that 
atter-feeling of a real shave. 


PEARS 


OPAQUE 
SHAVING STICK 
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Golden 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


PLAYS. 


Autpwycu.—It Pays to Advertise oe ee 
{A farce which is incidentally an unintentional satire on 
modern business. Brisk and amusing.} 
QuEEN’'s.—-The Conquering Hero ee ee 
(Mr. Monkhouse’s moving and discerning War play.) 
Haymarkert.—-Havoc a4 oe ee or 
{Another War Play. Finely acted and moving but on a far 
lower intellectual plane than Mr. Monkho.se’s.} 

Sr. James’s-—The Green Goddess es .. 8.30—2.30 
{A shocker for the fastidious, Furiously exciting.] 
Suarrespury.—A Perfect Fit .. os oe 

{A pour play Mr. Francis Lister's acting makes surprisingly 


entertrining. | 
FILMS. 


Ar tue Tivour, Stranp (daily, 2.80, 5.30 and 8.30).—The 
White Sister. 
{Lilian Gish gives a fine performance as the heroine in a sereen version of 
Marion Crawford's novel.} 
Av Tne Empassy (next to Holborn Restaurant) (daily, 2.30, 
5.80 and 8.30).—The Street. 
[An amazing film: the realistic slowness with which it is acted makes its 
crises almost unbearably exciting.) 
Ar tug Srou., Kingsway (April 21st-23rd) AND AT THE 
SuepnuerD’s Busmu Pavinton (April 21st-26th) 
(both continuous).—A Woman of Paris. 
(Chaplin's clever production with its Byronic hero-villain and its unusual 
heroine is a perfect diversion.) 
Av tue Pumsarmonic Hau (daily, 2.30 and 8.30).—Crossing 
the Great Sahara. 
[For those of us who are kept in London over the holidays, here is an armchair 
journey which is unusuaily entertaining and informative.| 
Ar Tite Paviniox, Piccapinty Circus (daily, 2.30 and 8.30). 
—The Ten Commandments. 
{One of the poorest but most ambitious pictures ever exhibited.) 


MUSIC. 
20th.—WesTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, VICTORIA ; 
SouTnWARK CATHEDRAL, opposite London 
Bridge Station; Tne Crry Tempie, Hot- 
BORN ViApucT ; St. ANNE, Sono; St. PAut, 
KXNIGHTSBRIDGE; Sr. LAwreENCE Jewry, 
next Guildhall ; Sr. Mary, Primrose Hint. 
<¢ churches among others the Easter music is of special interest.) 
April 22nd.—-Centrat HALL, WESTMINSTER. — London 

Symphony Orchestra oe oe es 
[The British hroadcasting Company's filth symphony concert which 
may be heard satisfactorily at the hall or less satisfactorily by 


wireless, Tchaikovsky's Pathetic Symphony and Rachmaninoff's 
Piano Concerto in C minor with Mr. William Murdoch as soloist.) 
April 24th.—-Wicmorr Hart.—Song Recital .. as 
[Miss Olivia Hilder —on English soprano who uses her beautiful voice 
with restraint and intelligence.) 
WNT 7 ‘ral 
PICTURES. 
Mansarp Gauiery, 196 Torrenuam Court Roap. 
{The London Group's 20th exhibition is not extremely impressive.) 
British Museum: Print Room. 

{Among recent acquisitions are cleven drawings presented by the Print Fund 
of the Contemporary Art Society, including examples of Augustus John, 
Rutherston, Wadsworth, and 150 prints, etchings, lithographs and wood- 
cuts). 
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LISIEN TO THE :NARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
448 Babtes from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 


opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required this year. 




















Entively free teem: Colds. 
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** Linen Mesh is coo! in summer, warm in winter, and since wearing 
it 1 have been entirely free from the colds 1 used to get whilst 
wearing woollen underwear. I always recommend my patients to 
|| wear it summer and winter."—(From a London Doctor.) 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR | 


! “AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 


(Regd.) (Regd.) 

ALL PURE LINEN. 55°, PURE LINEN. 

Those who wear Linen Mesh underclothing almost invariably benefit 
2 : waes 8 ae) 

from it. It is most hygienic, allows the pores of the skin to carry 
| eer 8 : P ; ; 
| out their vital functions, and gives all the warmth required. 
H Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outfitters, and 
d areal 
| guaranteed not to shrink. 
1 Patterns and full particulars from 








THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., | 
| 


Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 








RESULT OF QUINQUENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION. 





HE EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
was held in Edinburgh on the 9th inst. . 

The report for the year 1923 states that new Proposals 
were received for amounts aggregating £3,217,982, in respect 
of which 3601 policies were issued for £2,817,049, whereof 
£340,011 was reassured with other offices. The net new 
business completed was thus £2,477,038. The total premium 
income for the year, including the purchase price of annuities 
but after deducting premiums on reassurances, was £1,124,76, 
The total receipts, including net interest, were £1,887,029, 
The total funds amounted to £17,810,858, showing an increase 
during the year of £257,001, after writing off £264,719 in 
respect of depreciation in investments. The claims arising 
under 985 policies by the deaths of 735 members amounted 
to £843,010, inclusive of additions. Endowment 
assurances for £163,543 were also paid at maturity. The 
aggregate amount of the claims in the year, less reassurances, 
was thus £1,006,553. 

The Quinquennial Investigation report shows the following 
state of affairs as at 31st December, 1923 :—The Funds, 
after providing for all existing claims, and excluding the 
Investment Reserve Fund (now standing at £300,000), 
amounted to £17,510,858, and the liability for all prospective 
claims amounted to £15,848,086, showing a surplus of 
£1,662,772, after providing full reserves and paying inter- 
mediate bonuses during the quinquennium. Of this surplus 
£1,409,683 belongs to the Common Fund, and £253,039 
to the Special Endowment Assurance Fund. 





bonus 


| DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS. 
Common Fund. 
Wuote Lire AssuRANCES. 

Policies participating for the first time were allotted Rever- 
sionary additions at the rate of £1 8s. per cent. in respect 
of each year of their duration, excluding the war years 1914-18. 
Policies which had previously participated were allotted 
Reversionary additions at the rate of £1 10s. per cent. for 
each complete year since the previous Investigation, 3lst 
December, 1918. The Surplus on the Common Fund and 
the rates of Bonus allotted in respect thereof arise from 
| contributions little in excess of the non-profit rates usually 
charged ; while the conservative basis upon which the Surplus 
has been arrived at will tend to maintain at future Investiga- 
tions the rates of Bonus now declared. The rates of Inter- 
mediate Bonus under this Fund will be declared later. 





Special Fund. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
A Reversionary Bonus of £1 18s. per cent. per annum was 
allotted on Sums Assured and existing Bonuses. 
For the current year the rate of Intermediate Bonus 
under this Fund was fixed at £1 16s. per cent. 





The following statement gives the numbers of Policies 
issued and the Net Sums Assured thereunder during the 
last three quinquennial periods :— 


Number of Net Sums 


Quinquennium. Policies. Assured. 
1909-13 12,972 £7,408 ,000 
1914.18 9,347 6,670,000 
1919-23 17,880 12,616,000 


The totals for the Quinquennium now completed are by 
far the largest ever recorded for a similar period and afford 
signal proof of the increasing prosperity of the Institution 
and of the growing appreciation by the public of the advan- 
tages which it offers. 
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CHILDHOOD’S 
APPEAL : 








—not happy Childhood, but Childhood 
WRONGED, BEATEN, STARVED, 
NEGLECTED. There are thousands 
of them in England to-day. Do the 
Sufferings of UNHAPPY LITTLE 


ONES reach your heart ? 
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$ The Inspectors (men and women) of 
; the NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
® PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
4 CHILDREN are constantly engaged in 
9 helping such cases and ensuring that 
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suitable remedies are applied. 





Please Respond to the Appeal of Suffering 
Childhood. 


Gifts welcomed by 


ROBT. J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, 


THE N.S.P.C.C. 


“VICTORY HOUSE,” LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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WE MAKE 


THE VERY B&ST 


PROCESS 
BLOCKS 


IN 


LINE, 


TONE, 
I COLOUR. 


Hood 


We will Photograph your Pictures, 

Houses, Gardens, Factories and 

Sites, and make Blocks to suit 
your requirements. 





W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD. 


98 & 99 FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 


Telephone: 


* 467 
Ho!bora | 4671 
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United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


This Institution has for the years 1921-1923 allotted 
Reversionary Bonuses at the rate of from 35/- to 38/- 
per cent. per annum on Sums Assured and existing 
Bonuses, the higher rates being allotted to Total 
Abstainers. Further compound Bonuses at 16/- per cent. 
per annum, making the total annual rate from 51/- to 
54/-, have been allotted to policies five or more years 
in force. 

The Institution assumes in its Valuation that its Funds 
will earn only 24 per cent. in the future. It thus assures 
larger surpluses for the future, and has exceptionally 
strong reserves. 


Total Funds: £13.276,501. 





Chairman: The Rt. HON, WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
Offices: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 


THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 


FUNDS EXCEED .... 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


£17,500,000. 





MOTOR SPIRIT 


is uniform always 
YANG SEOY 








LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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ANGLUO-AMERICAN OLL CO.,LID., 36 QO 1 Ant 34; 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. a. 
x 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland. 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
(via Panama Canal). 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
London {one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 





a: 


a, \ 2 5.4 For Passage & 0. House (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor), 
@ Cocks our tS We Peel Jit or General Business. F.& 0. & BI Offices, 
i22, Leadenhall St., London, Ee 3. 


Leadenhall Street, London, EC. 9 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C. 3. 
ames), 


Bd Agents, Gray. Bawes @ Co, 12 
He ae J ~" by ny & Co, Ltd. 138, 
P. & O. House (first floor, General Passenger Agent, W. L. Jam 

14, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 

No. 7—Union 88S Co of New Zealand. Lid. P. & O. House (first floor. - 
General Passenger Agent, W. L James). 14, Cockspur Street, London, 

8.W. 1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian Pacific Railway 
No. 6—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime Street, EC. 3, op 

P.& O. House, as above. 

Parte (AU Rowirs)—~Sucutte Fraugaue P 4 O, 61, Bowleward des Capucinrs 





PoO HOUSE, -lo COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 5.W1 


Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia { 
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ANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CONDUCTED Tours 
Inclusive charge—no extras. 


From LIVERPOOL, June 6th, for 26 days, to 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, etc. 








August Ist, for 4 weeks, in addition to above 
includes the voyage across the Great Lakes to 


Fort William. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, July /Oth, for 7 weeks, 


embraces above and imchudies the ped across the 
Prairies and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 


For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London. 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 
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UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA. 


** The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 


Vares and Sailings on application Office, 3 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 
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1824 1924 | 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of | 


THE LIFE-BOATS | 
YOUR Service 

by giving ONE HUNDRED | 
Shillings - * | 


Sixpences - = 


Pounds+- * -£100 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 O 0 


> o> 

wo 

_ 
NAhOOSO 
-—nmet oo 


Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - » ~* 
Half-Crowns +- £12 10 O Half-Pence - 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 


Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 

LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Specially Conducted Tours 


£56 5s. 


SPAIN (1 days) ° 
SEB ASTIAN, MADRID, TOLE DO, ‘SE GOVIA, 


Visiting SAN 

ond the most intcresting Towns in the South of Spain. 
ITALIAN LAKES AND VENICE (21 days).. ~. 30 Guineas. 
PARIS (7 days) oo oe e- ee ee « £8 17s. 6d, 


Independent Tours arranged and inclusive prices quoted, 
WHITSUN TOURS ARRANGED. 
Write for Programme: 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 
(Grorreey FRANKLIN and Davip GOURLAY) 
(Dept. J), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


PROVENCE, 








Minn rT 
HUME ANN ITRAIHL HI 


{AO SOUTHER AOA VOUT 


“ THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BRIDGES.” 


one of the poores st, if not the z 
side of the brid 
abour and w 
anti | carry on their 


The Diocese of Southwark, 
poorest, in the Kingdom, is “on the wron; 
—the side where drab and mean streets 
without our aid, many Vicars could not po 
work. 

Please HELP us to strengthen their hands. We aeod at leas 
£30,000 a year for Curates’, Deaconesses’, Lay W<« Grants, 








and for Repates and Building of Churches, Vv icarages, and 
Mission Halls. = 
Address THE REV. EDMUND SINKER, M.A., Secretary: z 


Southwark Diocesan and 


South London Church Fund, 


S.P.C.K. House, w.C. 2. | 


Northumberland Avenue, 


PTEAALAAUAL LUI UU11) LAT MARS LLAAERGS aS AaLAOD RASS HA LAGRA AMR aDRR ATTA RSFSR RAL ESTAL SOLU 
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| 
ine ‘Don’t for get Waterman’s 
—e — Se eS | 
| €ai ror ° : 
“The Man i in the | ‘Loe § Shack | . ee | | 
Picture him in his isolation and early struggles, on the There are many occasions when a Fountain Pen is va 
Western Prairies of Canada, in the forests of British | invaluable—for writing hurried notes and letters, signing [i a 
25 Columbia, in the Anatralion, Bush, ond in other similar cheques and documents in trains, hotels, boarding w : 
nar by + “leas — hink of the solitary, monotonous | houses, ete. To have a Waterman’s Ideal at hand is tne 
| to save time and much inconvenience. 1 “ 
a | ; 
oman in the Log Shack | waterman's tiest tasts a ifetime of holidays and 
| \ ve 
to Remember the work lays. it is the world’s best pen. Buy one before fa 
Child in the Log Shack 9." i 
Fae 
in © og ac Remember, too, that Waterman’s Ideal makes an a 
growing up without the influence of the Gospel of Jesus ideal Easter Gift. Ask to see Waterman’s Combination 
ve Christ. Then, to help them in their spiritual need, send your | Writing Sets. 
contribution to the : 
i T NENTAL 
S 4 
" OL 4 Waterman if Fountain Pen 
he ee 
= = ' F Sl : ft 
st. LHURCH TF | Three Types: “Re sular’ ’ Type | Presentation Pens in Silver and 
; © | frem 12/6; Safety lyp Gold. Nibs to ut all hands. 
" ’ from 17/6; No. », “Self- | Every pen fully guaranteed. 
= which sends out clergy, lay evangelists, teachers, and church Filling ‘I yp (with pate nt | Of Stationers and Jewellers: 
workers to nearly thirty overseas dioceses. Jeve 17/6; Oo. 22/6; | ss ’ . 99 
} No. 27/6; No. 6, 32/6; | “The Pen Book free on 
Remittances should be addressed to No. 58, 42/-. Clip-cap 1/- extra. request. 
9 (B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 G, SLONW, Lid,, ChePen Corner, Kin jsnay, London, WS 2 
Or to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Pe 
ill. | 
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THE BIBLE IN THE EMPIRE 


Do you realize that of every four British subjects 
three are Indians? 

The population of India numbers 319,000,000. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society aims at 
rendering the Holy Scriptures accessible to all our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

It has now published 101 versions of the Bible, 
or of some part of it, for them. The complete Bible 
has been translated into all their principal languages, 
the New Testament into ali the other really 
important tongues, and at least one Gospel into 
every widespread dialect. 

The Bible Society circulates upwards of 900,000 
volumes of Holy Scripture every year in India. It 
is the main source whence Christian missions obtain 
the copies they need. 


The Meiropolitan of India testifies: “* There is no | 


missionary but thanks God for the work of the 
Society.” 

The Rev. W. H. Thorp, of the Wesleyan Bangalore 
Mission, writes: * I bear grateful witness to its large- 
hearted, far-sighted policy, and its indispensable 
contribution io the work of missions in India.” 

The Rev. Dr. N. Maenicol, of the United Free 
Church of Seotland, Poona, says: “ But for it we 
would often be weaponless and dumb.” 

The April number of the Society’s periodical, 





“The Bible in the World,” has been enlarged to — 
thirty-two pages, devoted entirely to the work in| 


India. Have you read it? If not, we invite you to | 


do so. 


Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 


Secreiaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, 


an, = 


—aec. 
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A Positive Cure 
| for DRINK and DRUG Habits | 


This cure has been vouched for by eminent physicians | 
scientists, and many public men during the last 30 years, In 
that period the Keeley Institute has permanently cured some 
thousands of men and women who were in danger of falling 
by the way—victims of alcohol or of drugs. The great | 
advantage of the Keeley Treatment is that it builds up health 
and strength while destroying the intense craving for drink 
| or narcotics. It renews the moral fibre, replaces fear with 
courage, and makes a capable citizen out of what is apparently 
a nervous and physical wreck. . 

The testimonial book of the Keeley Institute is full of | 
letters from one-time sufferers describing their joy of con- 
tinued and happy deliverance from the horrors of excessive 
drug-taking and inebriety. These letters in themselves are a 
monument to the permanency of Keeley cures. But there is in 
addition the testimony of many doctors—there is the remark- 
able tribute from Truth, made after a special investigation— 
and there are grateful expressions of gratitude from relatives 
of the victims now restored. 

The Keeley Treatment imposes no hardships on patients, 
It is administered by Doctors at the Institute under conditions 
quite as attractive and unfettered as in a first-class hotel, 

Cures are effected in from four to six weeks, and with this 
cure, the craving, which is the worst symptom of the disease, | 
vanishes when the disease itself is cured. Where a patient is | 
unable to take up residence at the Institute, arrangements can 
be made for the Treatment to be administered at home, or for 
a doctor to travel with the patient while taking the cure. 


Write for FREE Prospectus 


and copy of the Truth Report to the address below. All 
communications in confidence. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 11), 9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5. 
Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 for 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) es es Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) we Two Shillings 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Neadings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent toa 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 word 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 
Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator"’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73%; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


—————— 
— ——— 


Go Bet, Xe. 


. 2 . : ro 
A ARS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
a\ FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Each_has ° 
fire, gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone Write vt 
appointment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen 
only, Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mrs. Hemming has one how 
where meals are provided and some attendance given. Two or three rooms 
available for married couples. 

















Appointments, &c., Bacant and Wanted. 
ESIDENT PRINCIPAL (Lady) for Church Sisters’ Home for 


. the Training of Parochial and Diocesan Workers.—Reply, stating py 
parochial experience, scholastic or other qualifications and salary required, 0 
318, c.o, J, E. MAY, Advertisement Agent, 68 Fleet Street, E.C, 4, 
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Ww T N OMMITTEE.|'F) HE GRANGE, BU x F OR. 
YORNWAL L EDUCATION ¢ l BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


| 
| 
| 
U CALLING ron “Col NTY SCHOOL. . ; Head-Mistress: Miss L. €. DODD 
; Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams Lara 
tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymmasium.—Apply the HEAD 











! inni f Summer Term 
s NT MISTRESS requirec d from beginning 0 - | 
SENIOR — nog equivalent ¥* ell quelified in Chemistry, and not under | 
e 0 lent, 
Ability to teach le music an additional yecommendation, 











1! G@HFILIELD. 


g218- £405. 


cale lication may be obtains 1 (on receipt of stamped and addressed foolscap | OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Forms of : appt h HEAD-MASTER, County School, ¢ allington, to whom they | Principal-—-Miss WALLIS. 
envelope) og be 1 nm as possibl ' | =. + ean ste Residential School for Girls Pele : * Watior i 6 16.”" 
ould be r.turned a5 soon iw 7 4 aa i eeneniencenectnte 
education Depar = , County Hall, Truro, PE INSTE ADS, HOME FARM 3S HOOL, ( ror *V-On- Kden, 
ae nk CunLeriand.—Schco! for Girls, 8 to 16. English, Freneb, Mathen atica 


1) 0 A R D O F EDUCA’ A T I 0 N. vid Latin Exceptional advantages for Singing, Limofcorle (Matthay Method) and 


Eurhythmies, Dairy and poultry farming included (100 acres). Farm produce 








_— r S I SPECTOR CF ART. wovided—cream, butter, eggs, x qualified Mistresses and hospital trained 
APPOINTMENT OF A STAFF IN PECTOR OF J mato Plat: Mrs an = ‘L J 
f Edueatic invite ippli at ons for appointments as STAT r EN — ~ —r eeieiecernerr se 

The Board of ey ‘The duties of the Statf Inspector will be to act as the chiet sr ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
INSPECTOR OF ot te ing of Drawing oe Art in Schools of all types, and to | jC DARLEY DALE. MATLOCK 
expert ao™teaching of tl ihjects with the aid of a body of Inspectors of Art. | FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

Inspect th ont <n Spl tain amount of off vork of an administrative character 
His duties w! al “ope than 45 vears of age. Head-Mistress; Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Candidates sn im will be an established Civil Servant and will be appointed Cambridac , 

The Staff Fay by Order in Council, His salary will be £850 per annum rising by Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £39 a term: Daughters of Laity, ¢40 a term. 
HM. Ins uth ag ¥, 000. together with th rrent Civil Service Bonus and super- Bursaries available for Cl daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
£25 name Y ht . Any tions must } nia on the prescribed form and must Scholarships to the Universities 
ey us rd not | han 6th 24, Copies of the prescribed form, Apply to the ILKAD-MISTRESS, 
reach the age i plovment, can be obtained on appli- a 





h particulars as to ‘ mas ‘ —_—_— ——— a —_—_—_—___— 
together wee SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, wT. MARGARET'S CHOOL FOR GIR Te POLMON'T, 
b 


ting to il 
ation in writing t It 
oe STIRLINGSHIRE (recognised by the Hoard of | Edueation).— Modera 



















6,.W.1 wr. = ——— |} ; 
ae ‘ " education or ver > School aration for Universities and other 
- , > z > > r M. luca i i i epar 
I Ni VERS Pea O | BIR ¥ I IN f +H A examinations Extensive grounds ind sieving tield [wo Scholarships of the 
. . p . | Value of £40 and £30 per annum will be offered to girls under 14 on May Is 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, } on the result of an examination to be held in June, 1 Autumn Term begins 
- , on September 20th Full particulars and illustrated Prospectus sent on applicce 
rat ] S er 024 ora 
yee : ne veal i ion will oceur in September, 1 tor é + to tt eA Ry 6 
b temporary Vaean SO oe CIURER IN BIOLOGY J , , tion to the HEAD-MISTRES DL, SS OS Ss = 
school teaching essential, | Ras C AT LON: AL Home for Elder (Girls -on the South Coast.— 
und expr hool t pins ntial } beautifully appointed h with delightful pleasure grounds and 
£300 ° _ enms courts verlooking the H French, pianoforte, violin inging, clocutior, 
pies t nials -hould be sent not lat — - LOUn, draw ing, painting, and dancing Also Domestic Scien con e EPSe Full 
1 » the und whom ther partic at fn pec aa particulars on application, E.H., ¢ oJ. & J. Paton, 145 Cant t BU. 4 
Gho ORLELV, Secretary. sieapianieanintins muntinnestiinencstinilieeiesiaiasiac eS ” is ica omens 











__—— a % DY F N. confidently Recommends * TBE 
- a ee ; > P ( AM. GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently ymmen y 

] N l VE KK sii Y U1 B i M l N 2 H \ LAWN.” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE! Delighttul Home School, with 

edu 1, ter Gentlemen’s Daughters only Iintire charge of Children 


PARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ; anise, {rom 606, 


Resident trained Nurse 
us apply Principal Miss 











The following nev wi in September, 1924 Dee rs Saal sande 
: VOMAD rUR \ INTORY \ hr ) , 
. ee ee ( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
A first class Honours des | exp . wl teaching and post-graduate | N. Staif 650 feet abo t level Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
— i a ‘ ae “aanieaiiaa lic ad ‘Mist tress: Miss BW. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Cla rrip., Cantal), Boarders only, 
a opies ¢ ay i 1 « 1 its hould be sent not later than — Ey = aa ~- P * “ = ” 
Ma} i6th to the und : rem whom further particulars can be obtained wT HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
ae GEO, H. MORLEY, Sceretary b BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, Mountain 
—_——_-_—— ————— > | andseaair, Principal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, ministers 
and missionaries’ daughter inareze les i 





0 rd Honours Graduate preferred, - — _--— ee - — 


M TALVERN GIRLS COLLEGE.—Wanied in May, 





Specialist for ad 1 cours ane : ; ae 
Application should be 1 it the PRINCIPAL, .* LVERN GIRLS COLLEGE. 
sia ~ : “He ; y amine i An examination for S ——— und Ey» itions will be held the third week in 

‘Lectures, Scholarships, Wr. May, 1924, for candidates under 15 years of age, A certain number of Bursaries 
ms e —— —— may also be awarded, For furt! ver parti lars apply to th SECRETARY, 

: EB! Kl CATIO AI INSTITUTE ( OL L LEG GE “FOR Sn dc cae are 
JOROEBEL, s CATE coe ROEH AMPTO LANE, 8.W 15. Me HOSTER’S CRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEG! 
| Ig gat SCHOOL. COLET GARDENS. W, S RAREKUECN W. 14  OROSVENON | LACK, S.W.1 | \ ! 

Chairman: Mr. ©, G, Mont M.A.: H Preasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn OF ull particuiars on apy é 








Fund anc ir ts fro a Educatio ’ i to the Principa 
eogre ee — saa: cin laine reiiaaia WOODARD (CHI RCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


; Secretary: Mr, Aithar 3, Symonds, M.A.— For information concerning Scholarships .?. MICHAEL’S. BOGNOR. 
S 











} Vi Nel 
iss kK. LAWRIE ee — \pply_ Miss B.A, WARD, B.8e., Warden 
TN TERS OF LONDON. Sm Se 
2, [ NEVER Aa : INDOR SCHOOL B SX HILL.O NOSE 
3 , n I Fs Principal: Miss L. P2 ! oMAN v. 
rhe following Lectures have t oe sir ( ) ext term commences May 2n 
hk Coutue of Tiree Lectures os EDUCATION IN SPALN : ITS ORGANISATION, I for (irl sie ences May 2nd. _ 
PROBLEMS, AND ATTEMPTS AT REFORM” (in English) by SR. DON JOSE zc A NC Ss, at gre catly reduced fees, for two little girls 
VASTILLEAO (it I Ceontriil ts Macritand Perminent Secretary izes of S vears. in a w known School in th North, 
to the Junta par A . } i t! Ministrv of Publie Instruction) at pe a lepartment.— Apply Box 1223, the Sj itor, Ltd., 13 ¥ kK 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.' m THURSDAYS, APRIL 24th, | stro Covent G rden. W.C.2 ; 
MAY Ist and sth, yt pa At t fir Lecture the Chair will be taken ~ = — - ——-- -—=- 
by Professor J. W. Ada B.A.. Professor of Edueation in the University. ‘ SN for SMALL CHI IREN ol + te S held 
A ( f Three Leet 1 PHE HISTORY OF DECORATIVE PAINTING C LAS a  wooD mene :; 7 a eons chine” Ok. Gabetie 
IN ENGL AND,” by Mr. W. G. CONSTABLE, M.A. (of the National Ga'lery), at a , by sal lg jel yeb-cheeapgs., ‘ MOORS UATGCAS, W. o. I 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, WLC. 1), on TUESDAYS, SRECENKES CRB PROYOR. Sener Teaercnces a" 4 
APRIL 23th, MAY 6t! md MAY 13th, 19z4, at 5.30 p.m. At the Firs t —_ ir ao — a ae - - — omnes 
the Chair will be tak Mr S, Mactoll, ¥ L.D., Keeper of the Wall. Pg - - if pale nal 
Collection. tt acca cake aah re Hous Schools and Colleges. 


Svilabuses mav } } } 


n to the undersigned, ADMISSION 
l¢ KE es 


bo the Lectures is FREE, WITHOU! 


“4 LDENHAM SC HOOL, -ELSTREE, an Examination will be 
wan ag A held on May 2oth-si vhich about kive Entra Seholarships will 


b be offered to bovs under 15.01 Mins Ist Particulars fh the HEAD MAST HE 











[Ears HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING ane. QE ‘DBERGH SCHOOL.—Yen Entrance Scholarships and Ex- 
\ kK 








nt 11 ALLEYN PARK. LONDON, & hibitions, valuc £100 to £40, ire Cffered 10 yup titi Lxemination on 
Resident London College (Swedish System roviding pr is for the examins- May 39th ani 31st in Lonioa after a prelimi est ut preparatory school Fer 
mem the tb \ ' ( 1 Saviety of Massage is ddetai's, apply to the Hea d - Mas ter’s Secreta - reh S r h \ 
| VISTOCK CLENIC, 51 Tavistock Sq., W.C. 1. “The Applica- VHURCHER'S “COLLEGE, _ PETE! FIELD, "HANTS. 
| of the New Psychology to R ner ind Morals,” six lectures by J. A. Hadfield, | Head-Master, F. FE. Woodall, M.A., ! GS. (late of Oundl “ 
WA il 1.15. Kee for Course, £1 i Tickets in | ¢: Fi 10d, per term.—All applications to th TEAD-MASTR HS SECICHTA RY 








a ‘ fror RCT t SECRI R it the Clinic —_—-—_—_—_ — oa - 
——s ee TARY A ] RADFIELD COLLEGE. ~ An Examination for PHR EK 


FO! oe SCHOLARSHIPS of 99 guia 1, aud for Exhil itions 


| ee. Girls’ Schools. and Colleges. Ey 


TINGHOLT ; ‘we BS he me 
oo staal he stan sila wisiedlinia, (JAN FORD SCHOOL, WIMBOR Nt. 


sand £30, will be held on 17th and lsu ana, Lntry forms can 
he SECRETARY: Lradileld Col ce, Berks, 


















































iz climat (ix cation. An Examination will he he i ring 2 eek in y, 1924 
Head d-Mistress Mis es F. M. 8. B ATCH NE LOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). awarding of One Scholarshi; ae £100, and 

= r mn . a — ~ downwards, open to beys t 1 ' 1 

i} HE D O W NS ) H O 0 L SEA FO RD, | same date may compete for one of the £60 Sckol 
Bs io rk will t xpected } urticul j 
» Head-Mistress : Miss LETIA CAMERON, Honours School of {ee eer gee ae er OO Se ae 
for | Mod ern RL. ry, Somerville College, Oxford. | Ur INGHAM SCHOOS,.---A Qualifying wili be 
a racing air from Downs and sea | held on May 2ist, 1924, fo it 1 Open = Pwo of 
- Pape ge ee ape > “ —— ' J e of £85 te £70 pe annu ul a Four or | of Lou to 22 Fntrics 
= Bore SNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, LID. |. ith. —-For further particulars and Entry Forres appiy to the Head-Master, 

0 E SCHOO m GIRLS, : Sec a TT eh) ; £ ' Probl 
= Che tg yi } ig : u. A.. DD. f INGS COL LEGE be T “AUN N17 ‘ON. Church of Engl land Public 
Principal: Miss M s°A4., London. | School on the Woodard Foundation, J prepared for the Univer ties 
Founded in 1900 this well-kn wn First-class Residential School for Girle has been | and for essional mintercial carcel 1, Laboratories Swimming Bat 

removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. O.1.C,  Inchisive fees, £75 pet annuim,---Por wus, cle,, apply to the HE AD: 

- a is front Bournemouth | Bay and cover an area of ten acres. School | MASTER, “& LEE INS 
erfectly d te arn poner? he Iniweraity. Dons aeary <— -—-———-——- - —- eee ore : . 

a Department. tee i for all pury , Preparation for University, D ich | | ING S xX HOOL B Rw 17 TON. SOME R INE y.--An /exaimination 
0x ilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Toad, | will be held on ¢ Set. fh Sth, for Three Entrance Scholarships of 

Bourneniouth, £50, £10 and £30.—l'or patti vlars upply tu the MMAL-MASITSK. 
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CASTLE sc 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
pene BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters, H. M. RUSH, 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
Bu TRYON, M.C., B.A, Healthy situation, 400 acres ot woodland and playing fields 
on the slopes of tee Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis Courts, Swimming, 
&e, 


REGHORN HOOL, 


A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 
the above under the charge of R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. Boys are prepared 
For particulars and Prospectus 





for University Prelims and other examinations, 

apply to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD- 

MASTERS, 

fy HE EDINBURGH INSTITUTION, founded in 1831, consists 
of Junior and Senior Schools. These provide education for boys from 

five years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding 

Howse Master, BE, Sparham, B.A.(Hons.), Cantab, (College Blue, Cricket and 

Football), Kdinburch enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the 


country. apply to the SECRETARY, 21 At. Andrew Square, 


hadinb argh 


K 1X6 


ty or Prospectus, &e., 





DWARD Fe SCHOOL. 
BURY ST. EDMUND’, 


40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 


Sound teaching, Well-run boarding-house Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training. 
“. % £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. WapMorr, M.A., Oxon. 





EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL 











Sound education for Boys. Preparation for all Public Examinations, Staff 
of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Trained Nurse-Matron 
Preparatory Form for Boys from six years of age, 
Ideally situated, facing the sca, Bracing, equable climate, specially suited to 
delicate and colonial boys. 
Playing fielkls, swimming, ete. 

Fees from 20 to 25 guineas a term. Prospectus on application. 
k ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by _ the | 
A Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

Head-Master : H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





| aateaas AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


THE PUBLIC 8C HOOLS YEAR BOOK 1924 
(Official Reference a of the Head-Masters’ Conference. Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, Rugby, & Ils. 3d. Post free 
THE: GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 1923 24 


(Official Reference Book of the Head-Mistresses’ Association, Cheltenham Ladies’ 


College, St. Paul's, W yeombe Abbey, St. George's, Edinburgh, &c.), 8s. Post free, 
from all Booksellers or from 
H. Fr. W. DEANE & SONS, THE YEAR BOOK PRESS, LTD, 
3 Museum St Strect, Loudon, W.C. 1. 











Foreign. 
JENSIONNAT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 


Finishing School for elder Girls, Sports. English references. Escort 
London,-- Principals. Melles. GLAS. 


r HE PRINCIPALS OF ELMWOOD SCHOOL, 

HARROGATE, are opening a branch in Geneva for thirty pupils, of whom not 
more than half are English, Sound education in modern languages, art, 
Vae ancies for three ind May. __ Fees, 120 guineas yearly. y. Apply the SECRETARY. 





from 











Scholastic Agencies. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., 
of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Educational Agents, Established 1873, 
Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, 





DVICE 
HOME or on the 
DOMESTIC 
is given free 
CoO. 
Regent 1926, 


Messrs. Gabbitas, 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CH ARGE WHATEVER IS MADE 


TO PARENTS, 
YC HOOLS rFor BOYS and GIR 
Ss TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs, J, & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 





LS 





The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough ‘dea of fees should be given, 
J, & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4 
Telephone : Central 5053, 

Information and carefully considered 


advice 


Sm CHOOLS 
kK can J obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad, 


Ltd., 
TT UTORS 


O AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREBR.’ 
LONDON, W.1 "Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273 


_ 8! CONDUIT STREET. 
Private Cuition, Kr. 
M": G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 
much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for th 


¢ tollowing exam,: 
mnjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsionus, Bank of Eugland, 
Loudon Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 











ri tf 
— Prelim. 





Jndividual tuition and small classes.—For particulars apply > Rathbone Place, W, 1 
Tel. Museuns 45906 
—— ERING. THE BEASLEY TREAT MENT. ~The only 
rational one, Cloth beund volume free from E, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesde n Lane, N We 
LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


ip 
Voice Strengthening ; 


perticulers of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking: Voeabulary ; 
SEQUENCE OF IDE AS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 
Rev iting Br athing. —401 Strand, W.C, 2. (Gerrard 6697 ) 


Financial, Xr. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Association, Ltd, 











JY EFORMED INNS. 
a 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


P.RLLA,, Ltd., St. 


and music, | 





. * a 
Authors, @ppeturiting, &r. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Witte: _ 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald M ssey j 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los pom A, they hay 

centre for Moving Picture Production. » the worig 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 


5 ~~: ITING and Duplicating, 
; - Plays, ete, 
pswich. 





I 


Doctor's Commons, EC.4 





6d. per 1,000 words, Msg a 


Prompt and careful work. assured.— Miss BEIT 
i a a8 H, Tattingy 
NgStone, 





OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Pri 
e Tuition by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A. © anti ab rhe Misses NE Vato 
TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford street, W.C. Al. ang 





{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: 
‘J to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real ¢ 


How 





Illustrated booklet tree.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 15 Victoria Strect, oN 
H EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writ 
4 Postal Lessons : expert tuition. Recommended by k ing, 


y ding Edits rs 
for “* London College of Authorship, 37 (3) Alben a St ‘no 
i 


MYYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATInG 
Pee 1,000 words. ™ 

NANCY McFARLANE. €”"), 11 Palmeira Westcliff, 
tte: PEWRITING and Proof-reading by e ape ienced Cletk, hi 


Lomion University. Accurate, pr — Mss 
1,000 words, Miss HiLL, Monks Risborough, Bucks 


Gotels, WBudros, Ke. 


teceived in Country Vicarage 
a week, —box 1221, the Spectator, 


Guide to Authorship.” 





Mis< Avenue, 














a 
(Suffolk). — Terps 
1% York Street, London, wy 


YUESTS 
7 
































a 
Cours, Xe. 
ri, 
“iQueren PPPRAV ELLERS’ CLs 
PRICE LNCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL. 
{7 7s., 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Ypres, Bruges 
Ke. 
£12 LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, &e. 
£13 13s., LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, &e., &e. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
Illustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, CMA, 
3ar Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. | 
Sik HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
b PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS’ HOTEL AND RAIL 
£13 iss, GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, One of the finest ‘ak 
side Hotel 
£16 2s, PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland 
£19 19s. LAKE OF LUCERNE, LAGO DE GARDA, VENICE (17 days’ hotel, 
£19 10s, MALOJSA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea. Golf, Lan 
‘Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest hotel in Switzerland 
£10 10s. HOTEL DE FLANDRE, BRUGES, via Dover-Ostend, with Excursions 
to YPRES, ZEEBRUGCE, &e, 
ES Rs, BELGIAN COAST. Great golfing resorts, Bathing, Goating, Excursion 
£15 15s. ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days, with return ticket from 
London 
PALACE HOTEL SANATORIUM, MONTANA, The finest resort for Chet 
troubles in Europe, 
Looklet on application to 
The SECRETARY, 5 HK. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of St-amship Lines will be found on j 600 
Miscellaneous. 

"ARS OC H* SB. 

Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL, ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequal 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and con surtac Made a 
all eee For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
Dp” <TLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE (Regd. ) oF 
floors during Easter Vacation, <A sirgle application a Mla the dust fora 
whole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, pres Ors wna Y 
saves labour, time and moncy, casily applied by unskilled rh De st P-ALLAYES 














CO., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 1, Government Cont as 

3 0 GUAR AN’ TEED EGGS for presery ing, 45s., carr. pait 

at owner's risk, 50s, at Company's risk. LEI , Liandrillo, M seas A 

Sara SULT, OVERCOAT, OR COST U MEt turned and retailore 
successfully, For descriptive booklet and p list, wrife THI ett 

REPATR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, 2..* 

‘Phone: City 1170, We collect, 

ee 

REAL SAVING. —WE TURN SUITS, OVER POATS 

COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descript pri 7 





—LONDON TUR NING CU 
Dalston 4777. 


or we collect. 
N.16. ‘Phone: 


garments for free estimate, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, 


re‘HE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. 


of Fisher's “ Peerless "* (about 42 Ibs.) at 10}d. per lb. (smoked . unsmoxe’ 
Compare ths 





Send for aside 


yked 


rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to keep for two months. 
price with any others. List iree. Cash or satisfactory refercaces. 
WM, FISHER, Bacon Curer, Hristo! 
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—_ 
; roU OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own = Arms, J ey 7 gga eR sIHLE 
Ww: you a other ideas incorporated. amie and original work, NAAN MAA lM i JAMIA Aa ru 
po a Spechmens sent free.—HENRY Bb, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, | = 
on, W. 1. ia N . : 
they ban aTIFIGIAL TEBTH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value | ' LEAGUE OF NATIONS = 
the wor om Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on = = 
EC £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, pareel | 5= 
oa oat, st free. Best prices paid for old Gold and Giver Jewellery (broken | == The following pamphlets on various aspects = 
MSS. o otherwise. Se CO., 604. Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. : of the League’s work are now available: : 
—— 7<0CKROACHES effectually cleared by “Blattis,” as used in | = INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION = 
Icey the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s, Sd., 5s., | == THE CONSTITUTION AND ORGANISATION OF [= 
Privat + free from HOWAR THS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield, or through your THE LEAGUE = 
TEAL ang Sects 4rmy and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches. af ——aP : 
= NT PATIENTS.—lllustrated Booklet describing the SS ae eee 
‘SIDENT SNTS.—ILustra <let, describin, TAT? ‘ANIS 
»: How } orn oatig &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, : “ HEALTH ORG ANISATION 
Ml training ide_who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
et, SW — ds, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, JUSTICE 
re Devical. aC. Association. Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W. 1. aie care 
Writing Medic _— == |= FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
+ Vita FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA 
TING. Price 3d. net each 
bonus lately declared continues uninter- | — Published by 
i «if the y be CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. , 
vk, at ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable t 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2j/ifhiiiiih ici 
sd. be 
ee at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
nates costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 APRIL THE 7s. 6d. 


ia: THE POETRY OF BYRON. $y the orp ERNLE, M.V.O. 
en THE SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER 
‘ By Major-Gen. Sir G. K. Scott Moncrierr, K.C.B. 


LUB. e e : THE BEE IN LITERATURI By S. I. BENSUSAN. 
u i t a e i e if: fHE FIUME-ADRIATIC SOLUTION, 
: THE ATOM By A. S. Russrin, D.Se. 


ae at the end of the term. | : QUARTERLY REVIEW 2 


THE DECAY OF ENGLISIL COUNTRY 111 OF 
By CHRISTOPHER IIUSSEY. 














Bruges A e THE PERSONALITY OF LORD MORLEY Il 
VY By J. IT. Morcan, 
H ssurance ociet THE MISUSE OF THE JUDICIARY. 
Urstons By ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THI, TREATY 
{ j : ELIZABETHAN STAGE AND RESTORATION DRAMA 
» GE, . _ - By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
cu, Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. POLAND IN 1024 is. aah i W teeieicns 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. $ NATIONAL, UNITY By the Viscornt CECIL oF CHELWOOD. 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
UMC, a ee s : 
No Shareholders. No Commission. 





- BOOK BORROWING 
ct A very high-grade Tawny Port. J S M A D FE. FE A S Y 


=| CONQUISTADOR | wars: crxcuiatine ‘Lerary 


PORT 








The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 


UsK 
. Exceptionai value at o4/- gee po at circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
r Chest é P books on all subjects of general interest. Terms are 
Send 9/- for two trial bottles, post free. reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 


requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, of leaflet giving full particulars. 
bs = — — — —— Ww , H " Ss M n T H & S oO N 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
































ati PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES. BRUSSELS. 
s THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
pualle > t 
fade i FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE ! 
We provide THE HUMAN HAIR: 
ae 1. Anunrivalled selection of the most repre- ~. 
ays a TE ey ‘ ae P Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
for a sentative books in all classes of literature. 
— 2s al facilities for giving advi adi BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
‘YER 2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
ys and for answering inquiries ré general literary Areata.” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” “‘ Anemia and the Hair,” &c, 
pai matters. “Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
th 3. A staff interested in literature ready to give “He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
esol accurate information and helpful suggestions. upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
)Oret " . 4)’ I; hy 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled ‘The precepts he lays down for th “er : é nde gle 
Ef ‘Books « the ] 2th,”” ‘ ne recep 4 lays GON tO le WOCSCTVa 10 Ex . 
f the Month,” post free. restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
aS JOHN and EDWARD ! —Medical Record. 
— BUMPUS L d ' | Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book to 
» Ad 9 t ° | J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
350 Oxford St., London,W.1 I j 117 St. George’s Road, Beigravia, London, S.W. 1. 
“et I *.mcnitations Pres ’*Phone : ictoria 2215 
a side *Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 Consultations I'ree. Ph : \ ria 2215, 
oked By atpointment to H.M. the Ki <a ea gel F cas iz 
re this ee oe OOK BARGAINS. Send for my Spring Catalogue of Books, 
— in all branch i J rature 1 N ( ition ite tat bare 1 Price 








f iv V.W.T, i. ed yy. wv wVivtlvY. , ! ? J 
aA A NPN SEAS AIRFOIL IVI GIS: 4 Free op request,—H. J, Glaisher , Remaind I iw i t, W.1. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S HOLIDAY LIST 
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Size 735 i K. IDEAL HOL 
35 inches. 5/-= net. IDAY COMPANIONS 
ALL ABOUT E » See. & a 
° ID 
co] 
ee GO I 4 I 
e° 
HOW TO IMP , 3 
ROVE YOUR GAME Bound in red cloth, round wi \N 
, ‘ co . " Aa 
“ By BERT SEYMOUR rers, size to fit pocket. cig many Maps & Plans 
snnee _— of the World Tournament, 1921 numerous Illustrations. EL 
O h sex Champion, 1922. m— These little Red I 
ur author seems i ‘ - le Rec landbooks 2M 
on the links h hi vey fact to take his readers § the kind, are tea vege ig ae 1 have long heen recognised as t 
re with him, leading them step by ste Seats end aloaad & iin task © part of the British Isles, To. the best and cheapest 
me te very rudiments of the game to the high Pp é -ock” is as indispensable a reel o thousands of tourists at . 
mnie” econ Pasi an fect | ENGLA So ee 
w o . sivie an sh | ENCLAND AND WALES — | E2¢hepaed: Comets, : ’ 
lustrated with 33 ACTION-PHOTOG golfer. | ABERYSTWYT LOWESTOFT and Di 30 
ON-PHOTOGRAPHS H, Borth, &c OFT and District. 
—— AND MANY ~ APHS | ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA — LYME REGIS and District St 
MANY DIAGRAMS. ——— § 2 *. Wi LYNTON and Lynmouth. , 
BANGOR and N : V ales. MALVERN and Di t oe 18 
OOO AGL Dolg agg MATLOCK’ pale sar yate, Ge THE 
NSTAP tn ey CK and aiada . : 
NE BATH Welly Geo MINEHEAD, Tnoor, a : 
BETTWS-Y-COED, S I QUAY a ene HE 
a tte, NOPHNGHAM and District. 
OGNOR, Selsey, rs ©, &ec. >AIGNTON and S. Devor 
BOURNEMOUTH «: PENMAENMAWR, Lianfairf 
FICTION BRECON und 5. W. ad ow Fovest, PENZANCE and W, Comwall.  ** Ler 
A il c) Saapeoern wr hoa District Ap digg and S|W “yeaa B 
F . P T, West Bay, &c. LLHEUI and Cardigan Bay 
t all booksellers and libraries Suinatrod’ cnt sande RAMSGATE and NEL Kent.” G 
= - BROADS, The . RHYL and N. Wales. = 
oS. 6d. net, BROADSTAIRS é 1 NE , RIPON, Harrogate an dD I 
party and N — Cant. ST. IVES one W. ornw - . 1 
THERE . UDLE 5 aan 3;CARBOROUCH and = 
W HERE THE AUR( mR A FL AMES BUXTON ond The Peak. &c. ato a —— t. Tl 
; ah AME: TERBU cok. SEATON, Lyme Regis, ¢ 
. Ottwell Binns CARDIFF «fg \-ghgae SHERINGHAM, Bean, & . 
thril s : NA a er ear E OOD F er Kent 
— ling story of the North-West. CHANNEL ISLANDS. Wales. pen edb. Late iy yy heey &c. Por 
E D: HICHESTE. ee I Rg Rnerteny 
DARK EYES OF LONDON CLEVEDON, Portishead, &e. STRATEORD-UFON-AVON. ms 
Lag Vall- WYN B ya ee E, Corfe, &« 5 
‘a gar Wallace CONWAY, Decseny. and hr’ TEIGNMOUTH and SE. D 
A tip-top mystery — CRICCIETH ganwy, and N. Wales. TENBY and S. evon. . 
: y_story. Truth. CROMER -—< Cardigan Bay THAMES, T! Wales. 200 
aiatiinell : and District. ve The. pe 
ANDREW’S FOLLY DARTMOOR. | c aes ae seetetns. 
P F ’ N, Aberdovey, &c | 
Harold Bindloss eee one sy Navan WALES NORTH (N. Section). y 
Mr. Bindloss has written nothing better.” DOVER S.A: &e. ; WALES, prt (S. Section). v 
Glasew Citizen EASTBOURNE, Seajord Bay, &e. Ln kag Kenilworth, & \ 
” — sem, > : , Seaford, &c. “SU Bec i 
THE GREEN SHADE EXMOUTH and District. WEYMOUTH and District Fic 
‘i vy . *ALMOUTH ees Robin Heed's Bay 
' Headon Hill FELIXSTOWE and —— WORCESTER and pees See. &c. es 
« Thrilling > Joverco 4 
hrilling from cover to cover.” FOLKESTONE, Sue h and a WYE VALLEY .W. Sussex. 
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